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CHAPTER III. 
COUNTRY COUSINS. 


All hail to the lordlings of high degree -- 
Who live not more happy, though greater 
than we. 
Our pastimes to see 
Under every green tree. 
In all the gay woodland, right welcome ye be. 


Tue inn which Mr. Campbell had recommended 
at Darlington was reached before nightfall, and 
mine host had prepared an excellent dinner for 
the wayfarers. ie wine was as good as his fare, 
and either owing to over indulgence in the latter, 
or the fatigue of the journey, both Frank and 
Mr. Morris sank to sleep on the conclusion of 
the repast. 

Morris had placed his. portmanteau at his feet 
80 as to have it in safe keeping, and Frank, who 
was half asleep and half awake, saw Campbell 




















{A JUSTICE OF THE PEACE.] 


cautiously lift it as if to feel its weight, instantly 
replacing it and resuming his former position. 

“«« As I suspected,” he muttered. “It is heavy, 
and, doubtless, contains money. He is the man 
I am looking for.” 

It was no business of Frank to repeat this re- 
markable observation to Morris, though it did 
not give him an exalted idea of Campbell’s 
character. He concluded that the latter would 
be a dangerous man to travel with, but he re- 
solved to hold his peace and let Morris take care 
of himself. They retired early to rest. The 
next morning he found that Campbell had set 
out before any of them, and as he and Morris 
now took different roads, they parted company 
at the extremity of the town. 

** Wish you good day, young sir,”’ said Morris, 
“and pray you keep from all Jacobites and 
Jesuits.” 

‘Thank you,” Frank replied, coldly. “Iam 
fully capable of minding myself. It would be 
better for you, I’m thinking, to look after that 
portmanteau of yours than to give advice to 
strangers.” Waving his hand he gallopped off. 

He had not far to go now before he reached 
the ancestral hall of the Osbaldistones, where 
he was informed he would see his six cousins 
and a poor relation residing with them; named 
Miss Vernon. Though as the latter was a 
simple. country girl, he did not think she 
would interest him greatly. 

The road wound through hilly ground, and 
the streams in some places assumed the di- 
mensions of small rivers, fed by the rains 
which fell on the Cheviot Hills, which rose grey 
and sombre in the far distance. 

Attaining high ground, he beheld Osbaldis- 
tone Hall, half hiddem-by,a.grove of ancient 
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oak trees, and was looking for the nearest way 
of approaching it, when he heard the cry of a 
pack of hounds, the winding of a horn, and saw 
a dozen horsemen pursuing the fox, which, in 
an exhausted condition, was running along the 
base of the hill. 

Descending from the eminence, he wondered 
if the huntsmen were his uncle and his cousins, 
and hesitated whether he should join in the 
chase or proceed to the Hall, when a young 
lady on a powerful horse rounded a corner in 
front of him. 

The unexpected apparition of a solitary horse- 
man, silent and motionless, startled the horse, 
who jibbed or swerved so suddenly as to nearly 
unseat its rider, indeed, one less skilful must 
have been thrown to the ground. She, how- 
ever, maintained her seat admirably, and slack- 
ening speed, mildly chided her steed for his 
awkward timidity. 

Frank raised his hat, and hastened to apolo- 
gise for the fright which he had accidentally 
caused, saying in half a dozen words how sorry 
he was, and all the time he was speaking he 
studied her face, thinking that she was the 
prettiest and freshest specimen of feminine hu- 
manity it had ever been his good fortune to see. 

Tall, and of a commanding presence, her 
figure was symmetrical, and the expression of 
her face kind and genial. There was ever a 
roguish twinkle in her eye, which was of the 
deepest blue, her mouth was small, her hands 
and feet delicately shaped, her hair, which in 
the heat of tne chase had escaped its bands, 
hung dishevelled down her shoulders, and was of 
the purest chestnut hue. 

«There is no necessity to apologise,” she 
exclaimed. “I should have held my horse 
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more under control. My only regret is that 
they will kill the fox before Ican get up. Ha! 
there is the death knell of poor Reynard.” 

She was right. Loud whoops arose. The 
horn sounded. The dogs yelped and barked 
in dire confusion, which indicated the breaking 
up of the fox. 

«It is all over,”’ she continued, “and I doubt 
if they will find another fox to-day. For my 
part, I have had enough of it, for the creature 
has led us a fourteen miles run over a stiff 
country.” 

“ You are chagrined perhaps at not being in 
at the death,” remarked Frank, “and again I 
must blame myself.” 

“It is unmecessary for you todo so, as I have 
told you before. Will you deam me unladylike 
if I ask you a question? You seem to be a 
traveller, and may be able to give me some in- 
formation respecting a certain Mr. Francis 
Osbaldistone, whom we are expecting to see 
daily.” 

“Permit me to introduce te you the indi- 
vidual im question,” he answered. 

She flushed slightly, but instantly recovering 
herself, smilingly held out her hand. 

‘‘T ama your cousin, Die Vernon, and those 
young gentlemen over there with the hounds 
are @lso your relations. It gives me great 
| ened to be the first to welcome you to the 

all,” she exclaimed. 

“I feel myself indeed fortanate to meet with 
so much refinement, grace, and beauty in so 
wild a country, Miss Vernon,” said he. 

Oonime, come!” she remarked, in a tone of 
easy familiarity. “You must not pay compli- 
ments. They are entirely lost on me. I know 
I am not exactly bad looking; I have had some 
education amd can ride across country, and 
know the points of a horse as well as any girl 
in Northwmtcrland, and I believe I have the 
usual weakness of my sex for talking. There ! 
Can you add anything to that?” 

Frank lweghed and replied that he thought 
the catalegwwe was very well filled, and that it 
would be useless to try and supplement it. 

“An? continued Miss Vernon, “you have 
got te see the other part of the picture—-what 


I may call the reverse of the medal. Die 


Vernon is not a perfect young lady. She is 
wayward, has a temper of her own, as you may 
find out to your cost some day, if you offend 
her, and she is a staunch Catholic and sup- 


porter of King James, which as I hear you are 
a heretic and a Hanoverian, you are sure to 
condewn. But come along, we will return to 
the Halland discuss some more pleasing sub- 
ject than my poor self.” 

Frank made no objection, and they turned 
their horses’ heads in the direction of the man- 
sion. During the journey, Miss Vernon in- 
formed him that his uncle was a fox-hunting, 
hard-drinking squire, who hated all books. 
Five of his sons resembled him in every par- 
ticular, and their acquaintance would not be 
worth cultivating, unless he had similar tastes, 
which he hastened to assure her he had not. 

The sixth und youngest son, whose name was 
Rashleigh, differed in every respect from his 
father and brothers. He was well educated and 
refined, though not handsome. He had injured 
one leg when young and limped slightly. 
Though polished and agreeable in his manner, 
no one liked Rashleigh, who was as deep as the 
waters of Windermere, and of a dangerously re- 
vengeful character. 

If Rashleigh Osbaldistone took a dislike to 
anyone, or was offended, they would surely feel 
the weight of his displeasure before many weeks 
or months had passed over their heads. Chat- 
ting thus they reached the Hall, and Miss 
Vernon, after showing Frank his apartment, 
went to her own tochange her hunting costume 
for something more domestic. 

Soon afterwards Hildebrand Osbaldistone and 
his sons came back and greeted him warmly, 
proffering all the hospitality of which they were 
capable, though it was evident that his cousins, 
thinking him a fine gentleman ignorant of 
field sports, despised him at the first sight. 
Rashleigh, who had been reading and writing 


| ment, of which he was the agent, and were in- 


se 





cousin as cordially as the rest, but: Framk could 
not help feeling {that instinetive avetsion ‘to 
him of which Diana Vernon had spoken. ‘Phere 
was no sincerity. in the.young man, and his 
countenance showed it. Frank was sure that 
he would not like him, and his mind was some- 
what relieved when Rashleigh said: 

“It is an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good. Your father has sent for me to fill the 
place in his counting-house which you re- 
jected.” 

“Indeed,” replied Frank. 
you will like the life?” 

Rashleigh shrugged his shoulders expres- 
sively. 

« Anything is better than rusting out one’s 
life in a country place like this,” he rejoined. 

The important event of the day, Rashleigh 
went on to inform him, was dinner, at which 
the fox-hunters eat as much as they could and 
drank to excess, their conversation turning 
slowly on foxes, hounds and horses. Frank 
found this to be perfectly correct, and slipping 
away from the company as soon as he possibly 
could, joined Die Vernon in the drawing-room, 
where there was an harpischord on which she 
played, while he sang to her accompaniment. 

A grand hunt was arranged for the next day 
to test Frank Osbaldistone’s acco 8 
as a sportsman. Beimg a good rider, he dis- 
tinguished himself, and was not far away when 
the fox was run to the earth. AS they were 
riding home, Rashleigh ambled by on a pony, 
and whispered a few words to Miss Vernon 
which made her colour up and bite her lips. 
Riding up to Frank Osbaldistome she pointed 
to the distant hiils. 

“Tt wiil be well for you to ride in that direc- 
tion !’ she exclaimed. 

“Why ?” he demanded in 

“ Because that is Svotiand, 


“Do you think 


se. 
ir consin, and 

you will be comparatively safe over the 
border.” 

“T really am at ® loss to understand you.” 

“There is a warrant out for your arrest,” te« 
plied Miss Vernon. “I have just heard it from 
Rashieigh, who knows everything. You are 
accused of robbing a Mr. Morris of a port-4 
manteau full of pf which he was carrying to 
pay the king’s troops with, and he has madea 
sworn information before a magistrate.” 

Frank turned deadly pale. 


CHAPTER IV. 


RELEASED. 


So disasters come not sinelr, 

Bat as if they watched and waited, 
Scanning one another’s motions. 

When the first descends, the others 
Follow. LONGFELLOW. 


Wuen Frank Osbaldistone had recovered 
from the astonishment into which he had been 
thrown by the startling communication of Miss 
Vernon, he begged her to be more explicit. She 
informed him that Morris had certainly been 
robbed by two men in masks. His valise con- 
tained money and bills belonging to the Govern- 


tended to pay the troops in the north, whither 
he was going. 

It was supposed that the robbers were Jaco- 
bites, who were only too glad of a chance to em- 
barrass the Government. The Jacobites had been 
very active of late, burnishing their arms, buying 
ammunition, and drilling their dependents, as 
if they contemplated a rising in the interests of 
the exiled Prince James, who was always in- 
triguing with the aid of the Court of France, 
whose guest. he was. 

She added that Rashleigh had told everyone 
of the family that Frank was aceused of the 
robbery, and it had rather raised him in their 
estimation than otherwise, fur the Osbaldis- 
tones were devoted adherents of the Pretender, 
and hated King George with all their hearts. 
They hoped to see James King of England, and 
the Catholic religion once more made the do- 
minant faith of the land. 


Frank, deeply pained, “Iam a loyal subject, 
and you cannot surely believe.me guilty of such 
a crime. I would not-dream’of such a thing, 
Besides, the idea of highway robbery is repuc- 
nant ‘to the mind of a gentleman, and what- 
ever my faults may be, I trust you will atleast 
admit that I am a man of honour and gently 
born.” r 

“Certainly, my dear cousin,” replied Diana. 
“There cannot be two opinions about - that, 
and if you say you had no hand in spoiling this 
Egyptian, I am fain to believe you, and I will 
not urge you to fly into Scotland, though what 
course to recommend you to adopt I do not 
know.” 

“There is only one course, and I cannot 
hesitate in adopting it,” said Frank. ‘“‘ Before 
whom is this infamous information laid ?” 

“A certain Squire Ingleton, who lives near 
here. He is a Justice of the Peace, though he 
knows nothing about law, in which matter, lest 
he be lost in legal subtleties, he is always 
guided by his clerk, Mr. Jobson. ‘If the squire 
is a fool, Jobson is a knave anda brute. He 
hates me because, as he says, I ata a bitter 
Papist anda Jacobite.” 

“TI will not’ wait to be arrested of this 
warrant,” 


good nature, fair'¢ I will beg 
me the way to the house of ‘this 
Jastice Shallow, who administers the law, second 
hand, through the instramentality of Mr. Jov- 


son. 

Die Vernon instantly consented bo do 80, for- 
getting that a wrong construction might be 
and handsome: stranger. (her horse 
with her whip, she started off at a canter, no‘ 
caring to seek the road, but cutting Reros: 
ee wind flies, regardless of dykes and 

es. 

Not to be shamed by a gitl, Frank followed 
her over hedgeand ditch und five-barred gate, 
though he was little accustomed 1 such exercise, 
and more than oncerisked = fal, but the journey 
of a couple of miles was accomplished in safety, 
and they reined uptheir panting steeds in front 
of the house of Mr. Ingleton. 

Hearing the ¢letter of the horses’ feet, a ser- 
vant promptly made his appearance and held 
their animals while they dismounted. As 
they entered the house they encountered 
Rashleigh,,who was somewhat disconcerted at 
meeting them. He would have avoided them if 
he could, but it was too late to turn back, and 
he hastily inquired what they did there. 

“TI have just been informed,” replied Frank, 
“through the courtesy of Miss Vernon, that I 
am accused, by one Morris, of having committed 
an act of high treason, by robbing him of money 
and the despatches, the property of the Govern- 
ment.” 

«Well, yes. I have heard as much,” said 
Rashleigh, with a shrug of ‘the shoulders. 

“That is not surprising, considering you are 
his informant.” 

“ Be that as it may,” Rashleigh replied, “I 
should imagine you would consult your own 
safety and interests by at once flying into Scot- 
land, where it will be difficult for the arm of 
the law to touch you.” ' 

“I shall do nothing of the sort, sir,” cried 
Frank, angrily, “and when I here publicly dis- 
claim all knowledge of this robbery, I shall bold 
everyone who, asserts my guilt a craven hound, 
unless he at once accords me satisfaction.” 

He laid his hand upon his sword and glanced 
defiantly at Rashleigh, whodid not movea muscle 
of his countenance at this display of temper. 
“Nay, nay, you shall not fight, and in the 
presence of a lady, too,” said Die Vernon. “ Fie 
upon you, Cousin Frank, to brawl and bluster 
like a freebooter in his cups. Leave me to speak 
to Rashleigh.” 

She gtasped the arm of Rashleigh, and draw- 
ing him into the corridor, spoke to him for some 
minutes in an earnest manner, evidently asking 
him to do something. to the performance of 








in the library as was his wont, greeted his 


«But, my dear Miss Vernon,” exclaimed 


which he evinced the strongest: reluctance. At 
length he turned to Frank and exclaimed: 
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“ Die insists that I know the real perpetrators 
of tre robbery, and that I must clear your 
character of this very grave charge.” 

«Tf you can I shall be deeply indebted to 
you,” replied Frank, whose passion had some- 
what calmed down. 

*T will do what I can, and that is not much. 
Go you and talk to the Justice and await results. 
Die is a tyrant and will have her way.” 

So saying Rashleigh quitted the house, 
mounted his horse, and rode off at a rapid pace. 

“Think you,” asked Frank, “that he can do 
aught for my benefit ?” 

«I know it!” answered Die Vernon. “ Did 
you not see how angry he was at my pes | 
myself up in your affairs? He turned pale an 
gnawed his nether lip. Oh, Rashleigh is a deep, 
scheming, double-dyed villain. He wishes to 
get you into disgrace, so that you will have a 

rice set upon your head and be a hunted felon 
hiding in the wilds of Scotland. Ah1 I fear me 
it will be an evil day for your father when 
Rashleigh entérs his‘ counting-house. But I am 
saying too much,” she added, in atone of-alarm. 
* Attach no importance to random words. Let 
us go see the Justice.” 

Diana was evidently well acquainted with the 
interior of the house. She had known Squire 
Ingleton since she was a child, and had no 
difficulty in leading her cousin, who was some- 
what surprised at her vehement denunciation 
of Rashleigh Osbaldistone, to the room in which 
the squire, with the aid cf Jobson, dispensed 
justice. 

It was a small room, garnished with shelves, 
on which was a goodly store of law books, but 
poorly furnished. They found the Justice of the 
place seated in an easy chair, with a bottle of 
jack on a table. Opposite him was no less a 
personage than Morris, while Jobson, who had 
been a sharp Newcastle attorney, was writing at 
a table. . 

“Then,” he exclaimed, putting his pen be- 
hind his ear, “the depositions are complete ; the 
warrant is ready for issue, and we will soon 
have this wild hawk, Francis Osbaldistone, 
under lock and. key, the said Francis being 
accused of high treason. My word, sirs, under 
the statute, fourth William, it is a hanging 
matter. Ill warrant you when he is arrested 
there will be as much fluttering in that nest of 
Papists, Osbaldistone Hall, as when a kestrel 
enters a dovecot, if you are sure of your facts, 
Mr. Morris.” 

“‘T have no doubt,” replied Morris, “in the 
matter. There were two men in masks. They 
tobbed me, and I heard one call the other 
Osbaldistone. He was a thin, sparish kind of 
fellow like this waist-rail, they name Frank— 
Ah !—Odsbodikins ; but here he is !”” 

As he was speaking Morris had caught sight 
of Frank, and in his alarm he pushed his chair 
up against the wall. 

“Tl thank you to moderate your language 
when you are talking of me !” exclaimed Frank. 

“Ah! my pretty Die,” said the squire, “is 
this your cousin, and have you brought him 
here to save the constables trouble? Faith, 
he is a pretty lad, but I’m thinking your father 
will have other views’ respecting you.” 

Miss Vernon coloured deeply, the rich blood 
rushing to her eyes and mantling her cheeks. 

“‘T ould do as much for the commonest hind 
in the shire if he were oppressed,” she replied, 
“and being assured of my cousin’s innocence, I 
have accompanied him here, so that he may 
make his denial.” 

Mr. Jobson had been fidgetting uneasily on 
his chair during these remarks, and putting on 
an air of pomposity, he said : 

“It will.avail him little, Miss Vernon. We 
shall require substantial bail.” 

“Oh, yes,” added Squire Ingleton, “we must 
have heavy bail—two sureties, and himself, eh, 
Jobson! What says the statute ?” 

“The statute in that case made and pro- 
vided,”’ answered Jobson, “ leaves the matter of 
bail to the discretion of the magistrate, and I 
think we must have it in four figures.” 

“Certainly, nothing less than two thousand 
= sterling, with twenty-four hours’ notice. 

"t that the law ?” 








Your honour could not have laid it down | know that I am nae a warlike man, but just 


better,” Jobson said, “and I think this matter 
should be settled out of hand. Tie constable is 
below, the accused is here, and the depositions 
are complete. It only remains to bind over Mr. 
Carle Morris to prosecute.” 

Having said this, he sat back in his chair, 
looked first at Frank and then at Diana, dis- 
playing a triumphant. malice, which showed the 
narrowness of his mind and the wickedness of 
his heart, if he had one. Die Vernon seemed 
very much cast down, and glanced imploringly 
at the squire, while Frank, though indignant, 
folded his arms proudly. ; 

“I defy this man!” he exclaimed, pointing to 
Morris, to make good his charge, “ for I shall be 
able to prove an alibi.” 

Squire Ingleton caught at this remark as 
a drowning man does at a straw, for he wished 
to serve Frank if he could on Diana’s account, 
as he saw she took.a great interest in her hand- 
some young relative. 

“Tf there is an alibi in the case,” he re- 
marked, “it will, I think, be within my pro- 
vince to adjourn the case for a week for the 
further production of evidence, allowing the 
accused to go at large on his own re-recog— 
What d’ye call the hard word, Jobson ?” 

* Recognisances, your honour, but you’ll be 
over-straining the law. When the news of this 
case gets up to London, it will be talked of in 
the Parliament House, and we must proceed 
carefully and cautiously, or your worship will 
get struck out of the commission of the peace, 
if worse does not befall you.” 

“ Body o’ me!” cried the squire, “then I'll 
say no more. You must e’en settle it your own 
way.” 

Again the triumphant smile played around 
the corner of Jobson’s mouth as he favoured 
Miss Vernon with another malignant look. 
Just then the servant announced'a stranger, 
who said he wished to testify in the case of rob- 
bery on the King’s highway, and the squire 
ordered him to be shown in without delay. To 
Frank’s great astonisitment he saw his com- 
panion of the road, who called himself Camp- 
bell, enter the room. But if Frank was sur- 
prised, Morris was ten times more so, and ex- 
hibited a nervousness which almost approached 
terror when his eyes fell upon Mr. Campbell. 

«*Who are you ?” demanded the squire, “and 
what know ye of the case before us ?” 

“A puir Scot’s body,” replied Campbell. «I 
am in the cattle trade, and Mr. Mortis there 
kens brawly what kind of companion I am, .for 
he beseeched my company on the road, which, 
sir, I refused. He rode after me, and we 
travelled in company till he was easit of his 
portmantle. Wake up, man alive!” he added 
to Morris, “you ken fu’ weel that I speak 
truth. Dinna sit there like a warlock on a 
broomstick !”” 

Thus adjured Morris spoke: 

“T believe Mr. Campbell to be a highly -re- 
spectable and responsible person, sir,” he said. 

Campbell ‘handed the magistrate a letter 
signed by the Duke of Argylle, who was then a 
great man, both in Scotland and in London, for 
he had joined the Government party, and had 
much influence. It stated that the bearer was 
a trustworthy, loyal and peaceable man, en- 
gaged in business and of good report generally. 

“Tl warrant your honour will find that a 
varra good recommend,” said Campbell, “ for 
ilka nobleman like Maccullem More, as they 
ca’ his grace the Duke of, Argylle, wadna belie 
himself.” 

“It is perfectly satisfactory,” replied the 
Justice. “I will hear your evidence.” 

“Jt simply amounts to this, sirs,” said 
Campbell. ‘When we were attacked I lost a 
wee bit siller and a few puns Scots I happened 
to hae in my poke, and I saw the features of 
the thieves when their fause faces or masks 
slipped a oneside. Neither of them in ony way 
resemblit the young man.” 

“Tf you were two and two, why did: you not 
fight ?” 

“Oh, to Jericho wi’ your fighting!’ ex- 
claimed Campbell. “The loons might hae 
used their pistols. I’d hae your honour to 





ane o’ they canny folks who never go speering 
into other’s business. Til tak’ no part ia 
broils and batteries.” 

The squire looked at Morris inquiringly. 

«“Why did you not mention that this excel- 
lent gentleman was with you ?” he asked. 

*T did not think of it—that is, I—I had for- 
gotten it,” stammered Morris, who seemed as if 
he wished to say more but daved not. 

Campbell kept his eye fixed on him, and he 
writhed and twisted as if he was under the 
glittering eye of a basilisk. It was clear that 
he was afraid of Campbell, who had established 
some mysterious influence over him. 

«You are surely not going to retreat from 
your sworn depositions ?” asked Jobson. 

“I fear I was mistaken,” rejoined Morris. 
‘Everyone may be when he judges hastily. 
And I have to.ask. your worship to release Mr. 
Osbaldistone.” 

The Justice threw the depositions into the 
fire, much tothe annoyance of Jobson, and with 
a bow to the company, Campbell and Morris 
left the house together. 

‘I’m glad to be quit of the business,” said 
Squire Ingleton. “ Wilt stay to dinner, my 
bonny Die, and you, sir? Can a poor bachelor 
ask you to partake of his hospitality ?”’ 

They both declined. the invitation and took 
their leave, Frank feeling glad that his honour 
was cleared. 

“ What did I say ?” asked Die Vernon, as they 
rode homewards. 

“Do-you detect the hand of Rashleigh in 
this sudden appearance of the Scotchman ?”’ re- 
plied Frank. 

“Of eourse. His resources are wonderful; 
he has some secret cause of dislike for you. 
It is clear that he would not have let you go 
after getting you into this trouble—for that 
he is at the bottom of it, do not doubt —if I 
had not threatened him.” 

**And what harm could you do him ?” 

“Ask me no questions,’ replied Diana. 
*‘Rashleigh dare not make an enemy of me, 
that is all I can say.” 

They proceeded in silence, Frank being more 
and more mystified at the secrets of the strange 
family among whom his lot was cast. 


CHAPTER V. 
A NIGHI’S FOLLY. 


Cassio: ** Dost thou talk to me, rogue ?” 

Mon.: * Nay, good sir, I pray you hold your hand,”’ 

Cas.: ** Let me go, sir, or I'll strike you.” 

Mow : “Come, come, you've been drinking.’’ 
OTHELLO. 


Ir was a great relief to Frank to hear his 
character cleared from the grave charge which 
had been so cleverly manufactured against him. 
He did not fear imprisonment and the ultimate 
result of the accusation, but he was grieved to 
think that. he could be suspected of conspiring 
against his king. 

Rashleigh was more than usually civil to him 
on his return, and there being a few hours to 
pass before dinner, he invited him tospend them 
in his study. The table was littered with books 
and papers, which denoted the active mind of 
its occupant, for he seemed to write as much as 
he read. ‘The books were printed in several] 
languages, showing that his studies extended 
beyond his own tongue. 

“‘ This is the last opportunity I shall have of 
talking privately to you, Frank,” exclaimed 
Rashleigh, “as I take my departure for the me- 
tropolis to-morrow, to enter upon that active 
commércial life which you disdain. Give me 
some little idea of your father’s character. I 
should like to please him if I can.” 

Frank felt himself under some obligation tc 
his cousin for the service he had that day 
rendered him, and did not hesitate to comply 
with his request. 

“You will find my father a thorough man of 
business and a strict disciplinarian,” he replied, 
“put at the same time he is kindness itself, 
if youdo as he wishes, and to use a common 
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expression, do not rub him the wrong way. He 
has been the architect of his own fortune, and 
is proud of it. I shall not exagerate if I say 
that no man stands higher on ’Change to-day 
than he does. If you wish to gain his good will 
you must throw yourself heart and soul into 
trade.” 

“T mean to do so, though it is hard to give 
up the church.” 

“You have a brighter future before you 
as a wealthy citizen. What could you do as a 
poor Catholic priest ?” 

Rashleigh’s eyes flashed, and his usually immo- 
bile face quivered as he answered, “ A poor priest 
has ere now become a cardinal and swayed the 
destinies of a great empire. However, adieu to 
ambition, I will be a money grubbing worm ; 
and you Frank, whatis your idea of the future ?” 

“I hardly know,” answered Frank. ‘For 
some years I shall travel. My father will allow 
me money enough for my wants, which are not 

anany.” 

“ When do you leave Osbaldistone Hall ?” 

“That I have not yet thought about,” Frank 
said, waxing confidential under the insidious 
influence of the young Jesuit. “Diana is 
so charming’ that I almost think I have fallen 
in love with her.” 

A dark frown coursed Rashleigh’s brow at this 
declaration, but it instantly vanished, and his 
accustomed smile took its place. 

“* Dismiss that from your mind,” he answered. 
“I will tell you something about Diana. She 
has been my companion and pupil for years, and 
if I had not been destined tothe church I should 
have made her myrwife before this.” 

* You !” ejaculated Frank. 

“Oh, yes. There would have been no trouble 
about that. As it is, she has the choice of two 
things. Either she can go into a convent or 
marry my brother Thornhill. Poor Thornie looks 
upon her as his future wife, but Die does not 
care for him, and I think ina few months she 
will become the bride of Heaven.” 

Tt seems too bad that so much loveliness 
should be shut up in a cloister,” said Frank. 

“That is her fate. Iam sure of it. The 
Osbaldistones have, in each generation, con- 
tributed one girl to the service of Heaven, and 
it will be best for Die to take the veil.” 

Frank fidgetted uneasily on his chair as if this 
revelation did not exactly please him. 

«It is useless for you to think of Diana Ver- 
non,” continued Rashleigh. ‘She can never 
be your wife, cousin Frank. .I am sure she will 
not be my brother Thornhill’s wife, and as I do 
not feel inclined to hamper myself with her, she 
must enter a convent.” 

Frank was about to make some reply, when 
the bell rang for dinner, and the conversation 
was brought to an abrupt conclusion. He 
thought that Diana had given him some little 
encouragement to hope during their brief ac- 
quaintance. She had seen that he was not in- 
cifferent to her charms, and he was inclined to 
put her down as a heartless flirt. 

It was in this frame of mind that he entered 
the dining-room and took his accustomed seat 
by her side. When she spoke to him, he re- 
turned a cross or disagreeable answer, so that it 
was impossible for her not to see his altered 
manner. 

« Your little adventure to-day, cousin Frank,” 
she said, “‘seems to have roused your temper. 
You are icy. Cannot my smiles thaw your 
frozen countenance ?”’ 

“I think you might more fitly bestow your 
smiles, Miss Vernon, upon Thornhill, who, it 
appears, has more right to them than anyone 
else.” 

“Oh, blows the wind in that direction. Itis 
evident you have been talking to Rashleigh. 
By all means indulge your bad temper, Mr. 
Francis Osbaldistone ; it matters very little to 
me.” 

During the remainder of the meal she did 
not favour him with a word, bestowing all her 
conversational efforts on Thornhill, who sat on 
the other side of her. As soon as she could she 


escaped from the table, leaving her uncle and 





a custom which’ in those days too often dis- 
graced English society. 


(To be Continued.) 














THE SAILOR’S WIFE. 





“ One kiss before I go,” he cried, 

“To stem the stormy sea !” 

Then from his home to darkness hied, 
But not a tear dropped she. 

She watched the boat-light fade to naught, 
She watched the ship light go, 

And then her cottage lone she sought 
With saddened steps and slow. 3 


And, “ It’s woe,” she sang to her fretting 
babe, 
“It is woe for the sailor’s wife, 
With the parting fears, too sad for tears, 
And the watching, waiting life! 
But hushaby, hushaby, baby mine, 
*Tis a mother’s love behind, ; 
And a strong Hand guides the ship that 
ride: 
The seas in the wintry wind.” 


* Come, kiss and kiss,” he cries in glee, 
** To pay for partings all!’ 

As cottageward he hides from sea, 
While fast her teardrops fall. 

The ship-light dances on the wave, 
The boat-light on the chain, 

While ruddily gleams the casement brave, 
As homeward hie the twain. 


And “It’s oh,” she sings to her crowing 
babe, 
“It is oh for the sailor’s wife, 
With the welcomes home, and the tears 
that come, 
And the eagerand joyous life! 
So laughaby, laughaby, baby mine, 
Here is father home from the sea; 
And there’s joy evermore on wave and 


shore 
When together God brings the three!” 


*T wixt wifely kiss and bearded lip, 
That more than welcome crown, 
Soft, chubby hands, up-reaching, slip 
To pull the whiskers down. 
The kettle sings, the kitten purs, 
The house-dog barks and springs, 
And the old clock on the chimney stirs 
With a sound of rustling wings. 
N. D. U. 
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WHAT ARE WE TO DO ABOUT IT? 





**Ir is more honourable to make a good pair 
of shoes than to write a poorpoem. If this fact 


could be emphasised, some people. would dro 
the pen and take up the awl, and the world 
would be Letter for the change.” So says some- 
body. At first thought the shoemaker might 
suppose he ought to be thankful for such a 
compliment, as he 9 all the advantage in the 
comparison; but if he stopped to consider a 
moment, he would himself throw down the awl 
in dismay, saying, ‘If the army of small poets 
is going to crowd in my business, it is all over 
with me. Shoemaking is overdone now, and how 
is the world to be bettered by the change, unless 
to get shoes dirt cheap!” 

Possibly the writer of these words of wisdom 
did not know how his advice, if’ followed, would 
collapse an important industry; but his sym- 
pathetic soul only saw the pitiful sight of 
deluded rhymers wasting their time in ashameful 
way. In fact, he is not the only one who is 
exercised over the subject, and there is reason 
enough for it. A large portion of our nation, if 
such authority is good, is annually flooding our 
papers and magazines with worthless trash ; a 
jingle at the end of the lines being supposed 





cousins to indulge in their usual drinking bout, 





sufficient to dignify it as “ poetry.” 











Now what is to become of this young country 

if such a monomania spreads? ‘The answer is 
plain. Everybody will turn rhymers, blocking 
the way of really deserving ones who could other. 
wise gain their rightful honours. What is still 
worse, the reading public would get such a 
vitiated taste that it would learn to relish such 
unsound food, and in their delusion even elevate 
some of the authors of poor poems to the dignity 
of poets. The possibility is shocking to enter- 
tain, and the only thing to do is to warn medio- 
crity to keep in the shade. If it will not listen, 
it must suffer. 

It is not to be supposed a person of one talent 
has anything to say worth hearing. 0 ex- 
pects a stray beam of God’s own love to 
illuminate so small an intellect, or flash out a 
gem of thought that ages have trailed their 
garments upon without having it cling to them? 
Not such a philosopher, surely! To them genius 
and the talent that reaches down and brings it 
up from the depths of obscurity, cannot have an 
infancy. Like a brilliant orb eclipsing lesser 
lights, the poet must rise in the early evening; 
if not, let him stay below the horizon, though to 
do so he must grapple with and conquer the 
celestial laws that hold him in his orbit. 

However, there are always two sides toa 

question. A little star peeping out between the 
clouds is a pleasant sight, though we know there 
are those of the finest magnitude just beside it 
hidden from view. So, a tender, beating heart, 
warmed by Divine love, like the little star, parts 
the clouds of doubt and looks down with good 
cheer upon a suffering one whom the most coldly 
brilliant writer cannot reach. No one beside 
that one poor soul may be looking up just then 
in al] the wide world to catch a glimpse of the 
heavenly messenger but who would have inter- 
cepted its light because of that ? Who would say 
to the little star, “Go back behind the clouds! 
How dare you presume to show yourself without 
the escort of brighter lights ?” 
Only a line to catch the wandering eye of the 
thoughtless may reclaim him to his family— 
pre can loved one. Only a word from the 
heart to the heart brings back the tenderness 
of a day that is dead and sends somebody on his 
way a better man. Can you bear to raise your 
voice to still it? In such a case as this: 


*Tis not the thing’s intrinsic worth, 
Though gems of rarest splendour, 
That calls the heart’s best gratitude, 
Or wakes a deep emotion. 


If a little child generously offers to share its 
small treasures with you because it loves you, is 
it an evidence of superiority to repulse it witha 
harsh word ? Those whom nature and humanity 
teaches truths which to them are wondrously 
beautiful and strange, like that child, are often 
so filled with delight at their possession that 
they must find someone to share it, and so they 
seize the pen to give it tothe world. And what 
does the world do? Sometimes it looks right 
over the poor little article and don’t see it at 
all. At others, perhaps, a large personage 
standing on a high eminence, with spy-glass in 
hand, happens to catch a glimpse of it, and 
says: 
“More trash! Some people ought to be in 
better business than writing poor poetry.” 
Of course sucha blast ought to shrivel the 
writer into nothing; but somehow it does not. 
People will write, and it is as natural for’ some 
people to make poetry as it is for others to eat, 
and a great deal more so, especially where brain 
predominates over brawn. When they are happy 
they can’t help making sunshiny verses. When 
they have the blues they can’t help writing up 
the problem of life and make it outa pretty hard 
affair. When they havea streak of good luck 
they fly to their pen to tell the ay what a 
good-natured world this is. When fate crosses 
their purpose they tell the reading public that 
there’s no use talking : 

The best laid schemes 0’ mice and men 

Gang aft aglea. 
Now, fellow critics, what are we to do about 
it? J. B. B. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Even while she prayed her spirit waxed more 
meer. 
Midst snow-white sparks her whiter limbs 
she threw FY 


A moonbeam came and on her glowing cheek 
Dropt bright, as proud of her diviner hue. 


“Miss Loratnz, the comtesse wants to see 
you as soon as you are dressed. She is sorry to 
disturb you as you have a headache, but I fancy 
something has happened that has fluttered her 
a little,” said Maria, Madame de Cenci’s maid, 
hurriedly entering the apartment of the young 
companion as she spoke. 

Leila had indeed what the French call a sad 
migraine, the consequence of a sleepless night. 
How could it be otherwise? The lover of her 
girlhood, her betrothed husband, had been sud- 
denly brought into contact with her, and—alas, 
for her peace of mind—he had at once re- 
vivified old memories, and deepened her belief 
in the superficial character of his love and devo- 
tion. Even the consolation of the past, even 
the belief in the nobleness and truth of him 
she had so loved were gone now—vanished like 
a mist—only to leave bare the barrenness of the 
rock on which she had rested. 

The whole scene returned before her during 
the silent night watch. Her former close rela- 
tions with Digby, the ease with which he had 
broken them, the selfish nature of the love he 
still professed for her, were forced on ner reluct- 
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[a MESSENGER FROM THE WEST COUNTRY. 


ant convictions, while the insolent pretensions | to come and see me. But I can’t write it, only 


of Lord Dunallan and her own helpless position 
had been greatly brought out by that wretched 
scene. It had been the morning dawn ere she 
sank to sleep, and Nina’s summons came to 
hasten the late toilette that had been the result 
of her sleepless night. She quickly finished 
dressing, however, and hastened to the com- 
tesse’s room, whom she found sitting up on the 
pillows of her sofa, a deep flush on either cheek, 
and her eyes glittering with excitement. 

* Leila,” she exclaimed, “look here—look 
here! At last I have some news that may be 
relied upon. Some news of my boy—my 
brother’s son—my heir. And now I can die 
happy.” 

Leila was perhaps less credulous as well as 
less excited than the countess, so nearly con- 
cerned in the presumed discovery. 

“Iam very glad if it is so, dear comtesse,” 
she said, with an accent that was too doubtful 
to please her sanguine and agitated patroness. 

“«<«Tf? It is certain. See, read; there can 
be no doubt of it,” she exclaimed, eagerly 
placing a letter in the hands of the young girl 
as she spoke. “It is a reply to the advertise- 
ment which was inserted in all the papers I 
could imagine might be of use. A long time 
since it was; but that only makes it the more 
probable that is is true and genuine.” 

Leila perused carefully the few lines penned 
in an illiterate and apparently feeble hand. It 
was dated “Padstow, Cornwall,” and ran as 
follows : 


« MapamE,— 


“T have just seen a paper with your 
advertisement in it. It’s a long time since, but 
that’s often the case with the likes of me, who 
am poor and infirm; and I am chiefly kept to 
my bed, and that gives me a deal of time to 
think about the old times, you see, and what I 
did and oughtn’t to do, and I’d be glad to do 
justice before I die, which can’t be long, you 
see, and I think I can give you some news about 
him and her you want to know about if you like 








that if it is as I think I was nurse to the young 
lady as you szy you are asking after, and at the 
christening of the—— (Here was a blank; 
then came the end, as it written at an interval, 
and in still feebler characters.) Sono more at 
present from your humble servant, 

** Maria Somers.” 


“There, there, now? What do you think ?” 
said Madame de Cenci,,in breathless excite- 
ment. 

“It is possible, nay, even probable, that it 
may be—that the information is genuine,” re- 
turned Leila, cautiously. 

“It’s certain, I tell you, foolish child!’ ex- 
claimed the comtesse, eagerly. ‘“ Why, I put 
the advertisement in the paper with full par- 
ticulars of the name and the date. I was not 
certain, where the birth had taken place; but 
this must decide it. You see,she talks about 
the christening, and of course she must know 
what became of the child, and his name, and 
all about it. It can be traced then, and I can 
die happy with my brother’s son, my father’s 
heir, once more in his rights,” she cried, clasp- 
ing her hands with all the force of her nature, 
while every limb trembled with excitement. 

“Had you not better consult Mr. Sabine ?” 
suggested the girl, timidly, scarcely able to 
comprehend the flush that rose to her face at 
the name. 

“No, no! I will be independent; I will act 
as I please. These lawyers are infidels,” ex- 
claimed the excited lady. “It will be time 
enough when all is done, and they will step in 
to divide the spoil. I shall act for myself. I 
will set off directly, and you shall go with me, 
Leila.” 

The girl was alarmed and incredulous as to 
the result of the plan. It might be that she 
had been so early initiated with deception and 
crime that she was more ready to suspect than 
was natural at her early age. Still, it did seem 
a singular letter, at once too vague and too 
circumstaatial for perfect truth. 
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‘But you are not strong enough, dear com- 
tesse,” she said, as a last resource. ‘The 
journey will kill you, I am afraid.” 

* I will live—I must live—till all is certain,” 
was the impatient response; “I will have my 
way. Noone ever did control me since I was 
left free from a husband’s thraldom,” she ex- 
claimed, triumphantly, “and I shall not be 
mastered now when, the pursuit of years is 
about to succeed.” 

It was evidently useless to oppose the wild 
excitement into which this communication had 
thrown the invalid, and all that Leila could 
obtain was a delay of twenty-four hours ere the 
journey commenced, which she secretly hoped 
might exhaust the comtesse’s bodily power and 
force her to depute the errand to wiser and more 
experienced hands: 


* * + * . 


The night aftet thé duchess’s ball had been 
as troubled fot Lady Agath® as the preceding 
one to her unéonséions 
had been galled to the Pe the break- 
ing of the chats she wl es round her lover. 
To her impefiots spirit ahy stéh Febéllion; 
however slight; was an offetee that deserved the 
most condign pitithwvent. Bet ther Lord 
Dunallan was handsome, admired, courted, the 
presumptive heit t6@ & @ukedom, and, what wat 
more, he had touched Wét proud heatt as never? 
_ had, she believé@y the powée? t) Wih Her 

ove. 

She, the bellé of thé sé@nson, the heiress of # 
large fortune, thé desceridant of an ancient liné, 
Was yet neglected and sighted for an unknown, 
= “A ba Oh het an humbly ehed 
girl, and then her 7 disregard 
and defied. She iat voumagarooet on het pillow 
divided by love awd rexeHtihent, haughtiness 
and fear. Shodld she be @éied when Lord 
Dunallan called? Shotld she artish het wreless 
lover by her scorn, and give him back every 
link that bound her to him? Such were the 
musings of that feverish night, and when she 
rose on the following morning she was as unde- 
cided and as struggling as during the silent 
hours of distressing, warring passions. 

*«T will see him,” was her last resolve, “and 
it shall depend on what may happen whether it 
is for the last time as a lover.” 

But the early morning hours elapsed, and 
still the recreant did not appear to plead for 
pardon, and her indignation was boiling to fever 
heat when the sound of the well-known cabriolet 
was heard, and Lord Dunallan was announced. 
He touched her hand without any great pressure, 
and her head was instinctively drawn up more 
hauchtily at the ominous coolness. 

“Ah, I see, you have not forgiven me, 
Agatha,” he said, calmly. ‘‘ What will you say 
when I tell you that I am just as persistent in 
my claims as yourself? The only question is: 
how can they be satisfactorily adjusted ?” 

Lady Agatha’s colour deepened to a hot 
crimson, that perhaps rather heightened than 
diminished her beauty. 

*‘IT am ata loss to understand you, Lord Dun- 
allan. You behaved to me with a careless dis- 
courtesy that I should not pass over ina gentle- 
man, but in a ” 

«Lover it ought to be differently treated,” 
said Egbert, interrupting the half-finished 
sentence. “Just listen, Agatha, before you 
complete the ominous threat which I see blazing 
in your eyes and trembling on your lips. There 
must be an understanding between us, and with- 
out delay. I cannot pretend to bind myself in 
the thraldom of a lover, while you can at any 
time throw me over and induce Lord St. 
Columb to save you the odium of jilting me. If 
you choose to continue the present state of 
matters between us, I do not and will not hold 
myself as your slave. If you say at once that 
you are prepared to accept me, then I will refer 
mvself to Lord St. Columb, and henceforth you 
Will find me all that a man of honour and spirit 
should prove as a betrothed lover.” 

Lady Agatha looked haughtily at him. 

“These are your conditions, then, my lord. 
Either you throw off the usual and ordinary 
deference that a highborn girl has a right to ex- 





The proud beauty | lief 


pect from a declared lover, or else I am to bind 
myself in my first season like a village damsel 
eager to secure a husband. Itis not my plea- 
sure to be thus schooled and threatened. You 
are free, and so am I,” she said, ina voice that 
sounded hard and sharp-toned, but which in 
truth was only kept from trembling by her in- 
domitable pride. : 

« You are serious; you intend this, Agatha ?” 
he said once more, lingering ete heaccepted the 
dismissal ; “ you ate rosdlved, of will you still 
take a few hours fot calmer tion.” 

The girl’s face fiashed even to her very hair 
roots. 

“T thank you, Lord Dutiallan, for your kind 
consideration, but the affair is scarcely so 
momentous as to require such reflection as you 
suggest. It is extremely sitipté, and need no 
furthet iffitating discussion. Allow me to sug- 
gest,” she added, with bitter and cynical 

ness; “that this agreeable intefview had better 
end. | It would be detidedly to owt mutual re+ 


Het hand was placed on the belt handle with 
an icyemile on her lips a cold inelination 
of the head in dismissal of her guest, when the 
co pale me and the sérvaht announeed im 

n tones,“* The Dudéhess of Danesford,” 
edateely before her crace intetrupted the téte-’ 
téte of the whilom lovers. 

Tt Was impossible for the viseéunt to brush 
ttdely by het grace’s sweeping skirts, and still 
less cétrtedus for him to take leave as she 
sented Herself i the fauteuil nearest to her. 

« Ah, 8 veeyerp how are you — dis- 
sipation of last night? Less done up tham your’ 
Wwekless admirers, I .”? she begin itt her" 
oh, wnctwéus tones, that were like deipping’ 
Witter, which does, it issaid, wear stone, 

Lady Agatha shrugged her cons | 
t@inptuously. 

“TI teally havé never #foubled myself to 
speculate on the degrees of comparisons,” she 
said ; “ nor does it in the least concern me what 
all my foolish partners may amuse themselves 
with talking or thinking;’”’ and her proud lip 
curled scornfully as she spoke. 

“Ah, well, you beauties and heiresses are sup- 
posed to be privileged beings,” went on the 
duchess, in the same rippling tone that at once 
enchained and wearied her listeners. ‘“ By the 
way, Lord Dunallan, this is not my first glimpse 
of you to-day, though I may safely say it is my 
first interview. I caught sight of you in the 
park as I drove through on a shopping expedi- 
tion before luncheon; you were gallantly 
assisting an exceedingly pretty young girl into 
a carriage. I did not at all recognise either 
her or the livery. It was foreign, I fancy.” 

Egbert flushed to the colour of the rich 
crimson carpet at his feet. He could not deny, 
and was all unprepared now to meet the 
attack. 

« Probably your grace mistook me for Lord 
Mayfield. He was speaking to a young lady, 
an old friend, I fancy, and asked me to call her 
carriage. Of course I obeyed; I did not wish 
to ply the unwelcome third,” he answered, after 
a moment’s pause. “That reminds me I pro- 
mised to join him at five o’clock, and I fancy it 
must be nearly that time. I wish your grace 
good-day, or au revoir, should we meet again 
to-night. Good-day, Lady Agatha, my eompli- 
ments to the marquis.” 

He gavé a questioning appeal to the young 
girl with his eyes more taan his words as he 
spoke, but her brow was so freezingly cold, and 
her look so resolutely averted towards the 
duchess, that he dared not attempt to toueh her 
hand. 

The door quickly closed on his departing figure, 
and for the rest of the duchess’s visit Agatha 
was little conscious what passed between them. 
A stream of small talk—bately comprteletided 
and mechanically answered—went babbling on 
till at last her grace took leave. Then Lady 
Agatha fled to her chamber and threw herself 
in an easy chair in a strong passion of tears 4 
and sighs and reséntfal plaints. 

« Faithless, recreant, half-hearted, cowardly,” 


all, Itis that anew face draws him from me 
He would be free, yet keep his hold on me and 
my fortune at his pleasure. He does not love 
me, and I—I, fool that I am—worship, idolise 
him. Ij thé belle and the heiress, with a crowd 
of admirers bending before me, am at his feet— 
his slave. But I will tear the weakness from 
my heart. I-will be revenged on him and on 
her if my suspi¢ions are true. Yes, I can hate 
as well as love; to a degree that few natures 
are capable of feeling.” 

And she. cast down on the sofa and aban- 
doned hefself to the exhaustion that succeeded 
the passion of hysterical sobs and the restless 
night. Nor did she awake till her maid sum- 
moned her to dréssfor a large dinner party, 
given by one of the diplomatic body, from which 
to excuse herself wae am impossibility: Never 
had she looked handsomer, or appeared more 
brilliant than of that evening, and Lord May- 
fleld, who was neat her at the dimner-table, was 
faitly dazzled, if not captivated, by her beauty 


and her glittering wit and repartee. 
Was Leila eclipsed ?’ Digby Mayfield could 
seatcely have the questiow. Perhaps he 


wished to petsuade himself that he forgot or 


ignored the vety existence of his first and in- 
jated love. 
* * * * * 


A very Gifferent scene from those lofty and 
_ walls, those stinptuous entertain- 
trents pe i et Was presented in a 
humble wand pootly-furnished room in a low and 


t edttage not fat from the seaboard of 


| 


the e 
Tt wae sitt@ted in a wild wnd thinly populated 
some two or three miles from tow, 


: 


wete as primitivé and-rude 
asthe seetherpend the dwellings that were their 
‘hoates. Bat peraps none was moredervid of 
conrmon comfort, nor cOntaiméef A more hageard 
and hard-featured tenant, than the one which 
the walking postman, who only appeared twice 
a week, now entered with the rare apparition of 
a letter in his hand. 

The room into: which+the door of the low 
homestead opened, was large, but low ceilinged, 
and contained g pallet bed, an arm chair of 
carved oak, a table, and press, and one or two 
other chairs of smaller and richer material and 
workmanship. The floor was strewn with sand, 
and a log fire blazed on the hearth, which gave 
a cheerful light to the dark chamber. 

Its inhabitants were an elderly, quaint-look- 
ing woman, who lay in the: bed as if it was her 
usual resting place, though she had scarcely the 
air of a real suffering invalid. In truth, Maria— 
or Molly Somers as she was called—was rather 
bed-ridden by rheumatism than laid aside by 
a more dangerous and wasting a complaint, and 
there was an air of vigour and strength in her 
masculine features, and a fire in her dark sunken 
eyes, that gave a promise of years of life, how- 
ever suffering, and betokened undimmed faculties 
amidst the pains and helplessness of the limbs. 

By the fire was seated a man of within a 
few years of herown age, but still sufficiently 
younger and more hale and active to give him 
the power required to tend and console the in- 
valid. But Matthew Somers was far from equal 
to his widowed sisterin-law im acuteness or 
energy of purpose, and Molly from her sick bed 
was supposed, and with some justice, to com- 
mand the services and guide the actions of the 
cunning but weaker Mat, who had been since 
his brother’s death her only constant companion, 
and in trath dependent on the pittance which 
‘the old woman enjoyed. 

Tt was but a stall sum , and no orie 
knew from whence it came. But it enabled the 
two to live and even to assist'in the maintenance 
of a grandson nf the old hoag ~ - —e 
appeared oh the stene, thou is dwelling 
was stme mniles off with a lawyer to whom be 
was half clerk, half messenger, ahd in whose 
house he had a lodging. , 

Mat took the letter from the postman with 
a hod as fariiliar and ‘composed as if his advent 
was ah every week event, and’took the missive 
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opened the spectacles that lay on the bed by 
her, and tearing open the envelope she began 
to read. 

« Tt’s all right—all right, Mat ; she’s coming 
—ay, and as quick as the train will bring her,” 
she said, in a voice of hoarse exultation. “ Yes, 
yes, she’s ready for the news, at any rate; she 
won't be very hard to convince of the truth.” 

Mat Somers took the letter and read it with 
greater deliberation and less triumph than his 
sister-in-law. 

*“T thought she was ill, this foreigner 
countess,” he said; “ but the writing’s steady 
and plain as a book, and plain English too. Are 
you sure it’s all right, ay r 

“To be sure I am. hat a dolt you are, 
Mat,” said the woman, sharply. ‘Do you think 
I’ve lost my wits as well as the use of my 
limbs. No, no; man. Can’t you suppose a 
rich lady like this countess must have someone 
to wait on'her and write her letters and see to 
her, and, what’s more, I know this one here 
from those who’ve seen her,” she went on, de- 
cidedly. 

Well, Molly, I’ve never been in great families 
where you wére when you were young;'so I don’t 
pretend to know their ways,” he returned, “ but 
any way, it’s enough if she’s coming. Now, 
what next? Are we to get Phil home—eh, 
Molly ?”” 

“Not a bit of it,” said the ‘woman, sternly. 
“Don’t cross me, Mat, or I'll may be ‘get: ill 
when I ought to be well. Just leave allto me, 
and only give me that bundle of papersfrom the 
press there, and let me look over them in 
peace.” 

The man obeyed silently. He knew his sister- 
in-law’s imperious ways, and at the present 
moment there was too much at stake for him ‘to 
hesitate in submitting to her will. Mrs. Somers 
opened the packet he handed to her with the 
sharp, quick glance that might have befitted a 
lawyer rather thananinvalid. She did not lose 
one word or point of ‘their contents, and when 
she tied them up again she remarked, with a 
sagacious nod, “ Yes, it will do.' She can come 
as soon as she likes. The sooner the better for 
us.” 





CHAPTER X. 


Then, lady, dread not mere deceit, 
Nor fear to suffer wrong, 

Por friends im all'the aged you meet, 
Anda lovers in ' the youug. 


** Mouty, here’s a lady to.see you,” said the 
gruff voice of the subservient brother-in-law of 
the crippled woman... “‘‘ It’s.one you expected,’ 
she says. Of course, I don’t know what you are 
about, Molly,” he added in a louder tone, so as 
to be distinctly heard at some distance from the 
bed, “ your affairs are quite your own look out 
—I want none of them !” 

His abrupt, coarse manner did not appear to 
have the. slightest influence on the invalid. 
She probably attached no importance either to 
the approval or displeasure of her husband’s 
brother, even though he was her last companion 
in life. But then hers was the strong mind 
and his only the coarse vigour of frame, which 
was the same reason for such superiority as was 
given nearly: two centuries ago by the favourite 
and mistress of a reigning queen. i 

“Let her come in;'I will see her, It is but 
her due, since she is come,” was her response, 
in a.cool, unmoved way. 

And in another moment the Comtesse de 
Cenci and Leila stood within the humble cottage 
of the poor sufferer. Madame de Cenci ad- 
vanced to the bedside with a quick step, of 
which her young companion could scarcely have 
believed her capable, and without pausing for 
even a hint to induce her to advance: thus en- 
tirely in contact with the crippled mistress of 
the humble cottage. 

“You sent for me,” said the comtesse, 
eagerly. “I have come a long way, ill and 
feeble as I am. What do you want with me ?” 

The woman’s glance wandered past’ her 
guest to the younger, slighter form behind in 


** Who is that?” she asked, quickly —* who is 
that ?” 

“It is a young lady who is my companion. 
She has accompanied me here. What do you 
want with her? She isa stranger to you, and 
im a measure @ stranger to me,’ returned the 
comtesse, impatiently. 

Perhaps, but I would like to. see her close. 
I will not speak unless I know before whom my 
words are uttered.” 

There was an imperious decision in the 
woman’s tone and manner that left no option 
if it was to bedesired that her tale should be 
told, her information revealed. And Madame 
de Cenci was fain to comply. 

* As you will,” she said—‘‘as you will, though 
I cannot see the object of your fancy. Come 
here, my dear Miss Loraine, and let this way- 
ward invalid read your face, to decide whether 
or not you can be trusted.” 

Leila obeyed with a sad, careless smile, as if 
all was-alike to her in her present mood and 
position. No elevation, no debasement could 
avail or change her from her hopeless fall from 
the height of happiness and honour to the ob- 
seurity and the helplessness of her fate. And 
no feature changed in its expression, and her 
colour did not vary one tint as she endured Mrs. 
Somers’ keen gaze. 

** Who are you? From whence do you come ?” 
she asked. 

«That is more than I know, or than you have 
a right to inquire,” said the girl, calmly. “It 
is enough that I am in the Comtesse de Cenci’s 
service, and that she considers me fit to be in 
her household,” she went on, proudly, and draw- 
ing nearer to the lady, as if to ensure her 
countenance in the assertion she was makine. 

Mrs. Somers’ eyes were rivetted on her fea- 
tures as if she would read thentike a book. 

* You remind me of someone’I once knew,” 
she said. ‘ Yes, to the very lips. You do not 
remember me, nor anyone like me, of course, 
fair gir] 2” 

Leila’s curiosity was roused, and'she surveyed 
the woman attentively. 

“No,” she said, at last, “‘certainly not. To 
the best of my belief I never saw you, nor any- 
one resembling you, Mrs. Somers. How could 
I, when I was brought up so far away?” she 
went on, wonderingly. 

No, no, of course. But you did’ not say so. 
You did not tell me where was your home or 
friends,” replied the woman, reproachfully. 
“You may repent afterwards your distrust and 
reserve.” 

«‘No,” said Leila. “I cannot. If there is a 
secret that concerns me, it would be natural 
and right to tell it. If it is only some delusion 
or intrigue that is wrong to encourage, when 
you give me the reason for your questions I will 
be as frank with you as you can desire.” 

Madame de Cenci now interfered rather im- 
patiently. 

“I do not understand all this,” she said. 
“You wrote to inform me that you had impor- 
tant information as to the person I had been 
and still was seeking. I have obeyed your 
summons at great personal fatigue and risk, 
and this is the result. I do not comprehénd 
such——” 

She was going to add insolence, but some- 
thing in the resolute look of the woman arrested 
the word on her tongue. 

“You have waited for years, and you may 
well wait a few minutes longer,” she said, 
bitterly. ‘And as it is you who seek what I 
have to give of information, it appears to me 
that I may well make my own terms and take 
my own tinre. However, I will put off what I 
have to say to this young lady toa future time 
if you are in such haste. Let us come to the 
point. You desire to find your nephew; the 
son of your sister; the heir of an Italian family 
of rank,” she went on, pointing to a chair near 
the bedside with the air of an empress, as if 
giving a gracious permission to be seated. 

The comtesse obeyed, saying eagerly as she 
did so: 

«Then it is a.son.. I.could.not be sure. I 
understood as mucn from my poor dear sister’s 





the. obscurity of the ill-lighted cottage. 


letter, but I could not be-too certain. Thank 


Heaven it is so, and am sure will not drop for 

want of heirs.” 

A bitter smile crossed the woman’s face. 

“I was not. too confident myself perhaps for 

the moment, but it was quickly set at rest. 

Yes, you are correct. There is an heir to your 
father’s and brother’s line. Perhaps like many 

others it might be no great loss if it was to fall 
forgotten and blank from the earth!” 

Madame de Cenci seized her hand in both 

hers. 

“Is it so—is it so! Can you—will you swear 
it?” she said, eagerly. 

The woman looked at her with a peculiar and 
sneering glance, and paused for a moment ere 
she replied : 

“ Yes,’ she said, at last—“yes. I will—I do 
swear it !”’ 

Ill as you are, or appear to be, you, as one 
near'to death, to another, also near her end,” 
urged the comtesse, quickly. 

“Yes,” was the firm reply. 

«Now goon! Whereishe? What are the 
proofs? What do you know of him, and of his 
birth, and of her—my poor betrayed sister?” 

resumed the comtesse, vehemently. 

“In the first place, I shall certainly not tell 
you where he is till I am perfectly sure you 
are ready to receive him as your nephew, and 
to procure for him his rights,” replied Mrs. 
Somers, firmly. “ For'the rest I was present 
at his birth, and I can scarcely mistake the 
rest.” 

“You were present at his birth—at my 

poor sister-in-law’s confinement?’’ asked the 
lady, quickly. 

“T was:” 

“ And you took charge of the child ?”* 

T did.” 

** And yet when she died you did not give the 
tidings to those most deeply imterested; you 
could keep the child in poverty and obscurity 
when he was heir to wealth and fortune?” said 
the comtesse, reproachfully. 

“IT did—I did because it was her earnest and 
last dying wish. Shetold me that she had been 
so cruelly betrayed; that she had suffered so 
much, and that her deceased husband had given 
her such a picture of the haughty pride of his 
family that she would rather her child should 
be brought up in humble obscurity than be ex- 
posed to doubts and insults. And therefore it 
was, mark me, comtesse, that I have toiled and 
denied myself to bring up the lad as my own. 
And till I saw your advertisement, and till you 
came to seek out for yourself the child of your 
brother, I would keep her secret—aye, and let it 
go down with me to the grave!” she added, 
almost fiercely. 

The comtesse looked half daunted. 

“Was it even thus?” she asked. “ Was it 
that my brother’s wife hated and dreaded us so 
cruelly? It was not well done, nor was it 
what her letters implied !” 

Mrs. Somers frowned darkly. 

“T care not,” she said, “what was in any 
letters she wrote, I only know her last request, 
and that no power on earth should induce me 
to have broken my promise to the dead It is 
at your own option whether you will or not take 
this boy to your heart and his house. But till, 
you say the word you shall never know where 
he is now—under what name he is known. 
There is fo one—no one who can make it plain 
to you except myself, and I shall not be long 
for this world !” 

** But at least—at least you should give me 
some proof of the birth, of the register, and of 
the baptism of the boy. How can you expect 
me to receive an unknown lad without the least 
link to connect him'with me or mine, and give 
you my word to acknowledge him as my 
nephew and my brother’s heir,” remonstrated 
the comtesse. 

“TI do not quite ask that. I am willing to 
show you proofs that there was a boy born of 
your sister-in-law, and I presume you will not 
doubt it was the child of your brother,” said 
the woman, sneeringly. “Then I will also 
show you her letter to me, and the money and 
the articles she left to me for his use and my 





safe keeping, and also the doctor’s account of 
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the birth of the boy. But only on condition 
that you will pledge your word that if I show 
you his register and produce him, you will en- 
tertain no doubt, but at once adopt him as the 
tightful heir for whom you have longed so 
eagerly.” 

Madame de Cenci hesitated. Evento her 
towantic, pre-engrossed mind, the pledge was 
tather a startling one to give, without stronger 
proof than she at present could rationally trust 
in a stranger’s word. 

She glanced round at Leila, as if seeking for 
counsel even from that young and inexperienced 
girl. There was noresponse tothe appeal. The 
beautiful eyes were cast down on the ground, or 
else suddenly raised to the woman who was so 
startling and so suspicious in her ways, but 
never once did she betray any interest in the 
comtesse and her decision. 

Mrs. Somers resumed in a colder tone: “I 
have neither strength nor wish to argue with 
you, madame. Ifyou are honest in your wish 
to find your nephew, you will prove it now. If 
mot, leave me at once without further trouble 
or deceit.” 

“Why not give me time? Why not let 
me consult my advisers?” pleaded the com- 
tesse. 

“You can tellas well as any lawyer,” returned 
Mrs.Somers. “You know what your brother’s 
life must have been, you have his widow’s an- 
nouncement that a child was expected at the 
precise date when I can show you the register 
and the doctor’s certificate. Whatcan be more 
certain? The boy is there, your own brother’s 
son, the descendant of your own ancient line: 
he is allthat you can desire in strength and 
beauty of person; had he been sought for sooner 
he would have been as worthy of his birth in 
mind and manners. But that will come, he is 
young enough yet, and I have strained every 
point to give him all the learning in my power.” 

The comtesse shivered. 

«What is he like? Could he take his right 
place, if his birth is proved ?” she asked falter- 
ingly. 

“Yes, he can and would. I have been 
used to those who were his guide and superiors 
all my life, andI pledge you my word, the 
boy is of gentle breeding and has abilities 
to make up for the past. I took care of that,” 
she added, proudly. 

There was something in the woman’s tone and 
air that to a great extent supported her assertion. 
Hers was no common bearing and her man- 
ners such as might seem tosuit her station. 
There was anairof dignity about her, anda 
propriety in her language and accent, that was a 
strange contrast to the humble surroundings and 
to the actual station she was supposed to fill.” 

“And you can show me all these papers ?” 
asked the comtesse, doubtingly. 

“They are in this very room—nay, in my 
reach,” said the woman, firmly. ‘In your reach 
also, madame.” 

It was a sore temptation. Mrs. Somers saw 
its workings. 

“If you refuse this offer it will be for ever,” 
she continued. ‘“ My life cannot be prolonged, 
and I will assuredly destroy all vestige of this 
boy’s birth and all power of tracing it before I 
die. Of that you may be as sureas that you and 
I will not be long for this world.” 

Madame de Cenci could stand no more. It 
seemed a perfect crime te condemn thus her 
brother’s heir to poverty and obscurity all his 
life from her own distrust and cowardice. 

“I will—I do promise,” she said. ‘If these 
papers are what you declare them I will gladly, 
frankly accept this youth as my nephew and 
heir, and leave nothing undone to secure his 
acknowledgment as the Marquis of Spinola, 
Only, mind you, there must be no failure in 
these proofs, no doubt of their authenticity. 
That once established, I ask nothing more. I 
will not hesitate nor delay.” 

“You will make your will in his favour at 
ence ?” asked Mrs. Somers. 

“I will, without delay,” answered the lady, 
eagerly. 

Leila noticed the gleam in the woman’s eyes, 


suited to the occasion. But it was not for her 
to interfere, and she sat in silent uneasiness and 
doubt, while the documents were slowly un- 
folded and produced for the inspection of the 
comtesse. 

There was no apparent haste or agitation in 
this process, and each one was perused and re- 
turned to the hands of the woman with an air 
of perfect satisfaction as to their contents. At 
last the task was finished, and a flood of tears 
poured down her cheeks; and she clasped the 
woman’s hand with a convulsive pressure. 

** Ah, if I had but known this before!” she 
gasped. ‘“‘My boy—my poor boy—my brother’s 
child—my father’s heir, to have been brought up 
as a peasant! But it is not too late—no, no, 
not too late. All shall be done that is possible 
to retrieve the past. He is young, and if my 
life is but spared for a brief space then the 
future may be secured, and I can die happy.” 

Mrs. Somers surveyed calmly this outburst of 
emotion, so utterly disproportioned in English 
eyes to the occasion, and then returned to the 
more practical part of the business in hand. 

«Then now you are ready and willing to see 
the lad, and make the necessary arrangements, 
madame? Mind, your word is given, and even 
now, unless you sign a paper to that effect, you 
shall not have one more tittle of information 
about him,” she said, resolutely. 

«Yes, yes, I will! Only be quick, for I do 
not know how long I may have to live,” the com- 
tesse said, quickly. , 

** To-morrow I will haveall in readiness,” said 
the woman, quietly ; “the papers shall be pre- 
pared and the youth at hand to receive your 
blessing. Now, leave me till then, for I have 
much to do, and my strength is not equal now 
to what it was nearly twenty years ago, when 
all this happened,” 

«I will, I will. I shall not rest till then,” 
was the feverish response. 

“And bring her with you,” continued Mrs. 

Somers, pointing to Leila. “I should like to 
see her face in.” 
The comtesse assented with perhaps a some- 
what cold grace, and then the two took their 
leave and returned to the carriage awaiting 
them. The comtesse sank back exhausted in 
the corner of the vehicle. 

“ Leila, _ do not doubt—you think I am 
right, do you not ?” she asked, eagerly. 

«« Dear madame, what can I say ?”’ she replied. 
“If you would but telegraph for Mr. Sabine to 
be here before you sign this paper, I think it 
might be safer. That is all I would advise,” 
she added, timidly, conscious of a slight flush 
on her cheeks as she spoke. 

“ Never, never, girl; my word is given. Do 
not tempt me to treachery and wrong; and it 
is impossible that it should be a fraud. All is 
consistent with dates, and the signatures are 
there duly given and witnessed. There can be 
no deception, and you are cruel to suggest it.” 
And Leila quietly accepted the situation as it 
stood, and applied herself to soothing and re- 
storing the shattered nerves and strength of the 
sufferer. After all, what did it concern her 
whether this youth was the heir of the Spinolas 
or a mere peasant impostor ? 


(To be Continued.) 








RULES OF LIFE. 





Tue following rules are recommended: 
“ Never put off till to-morrow what you can do 
to-day. Never trouble another for what you 
can do yourself. Never spend your money be- 
fore you have it. Never buy what you do not 
want because it is cheap; it will be pone to you. 
Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst and 
cold. We never repent of having eaten too 
little. How much pain have cost us the evils 
which never happened. Take things always by 
their smooth handle. When angry, count ten 
before you speak; if very angry, a hundred.” 











a gleam of triumph, it seemed to her, not exactly 





TRAINING BIRDS. 





Somz birds are very easily trained; 
others remain shy and intractable to the last. 
Anamateur sleight of hand performer gives this 
as his method for rendering a canary tame 
enough for trick-playing: “Take a young bird 
and put oil of bergamot on his bill. ‘It will 
make him as tipsy as a lord ;’ then roll him in 
your hands until he is familiar with your touch, 
and put bhim-n his cage to come to himself. He 
can be ha) afterwards at any time without 
being at all frightened. Then the first thing is 
to teack him to climb up your fingers like a 
ladder, and to hop on your thumb. Soon he 
can be taught to do anything.” The experi- 
ment is worth the trial. 





LETTER FROM A CHINESE LADY. 





“Your letter, madame, together with the 
samples of the dress of your ladies, all came safe 
to hand by Captain Willet. The size of the 
stays, and the use to which they are applied in 
your country, have excited the wonder of the 
whole city. How is it possible that a lady’s 
waist can ever be accommodated to them, when 
it is impossible to make them fit the waist of a 
child two years old? I should suppose that so 
tight a ligature drawn across the stomach and 
breast could not fail of producing colics, 
asthma, and consumption among your ladies. 

“T conceive, further, that the disproportion 
which the stays must create between the lady’s 
waist and her limbs must be very unseemly, for 
who can believe that a lady’s arm and body are 
of the same thickness? And yet, by means 0° 
your stays, they are made to appear as if this 
were really the case. 

“T hope, after this, you will cease to banter 
me about the small shoes I sent you by Captain 
Barry some time ago. They do not impose half 
the restraint upon our bodies that your stays 
do upon yours. These shoes never impair our 
health, nor does the change they produce in the 
size of our feet offend the eye by exhibiting dis- 
proportionment in the shape of our bodies. 
Besides, as the custom of our country forbids 
our going abroad, we suffer no inconvenience 
from the want of agility in our feet. We 
breathe easily in our chambers ; we are strangers 
to the colic and consumption ; and lavender and 
volatile salts are wholly unnecessary to keep us 
from fainting in warm weather. 

«I know not how to describe the ideas that 
were excited in my mind by the sight of the 
bustle. Agreeable to your directions I fixed it 
upon my got but judge what my feelings 
were when I tell you that my sister and two 
brothers ran out of the room to avoid me. I 
pursued them into the court-yard, where a new 
scene of terror opened before me. All the dogs 
belonging to the house barked at me; the cats 
squalled as I passed by them. I flew back into 
the parlour, and tore the detestable mass of 
trumpery from behind me. My father entered 
in time to prevent me from cutting it into 
pieces. He took it up and viewed it attentively, 
and afterwards gave orders to have it sent to 
Pekin, to be preserved among the things worn 
by the Tartars before they were civilised by 
being incorporated with our nation. 

«We have been told that you copy the French 
nation in your dresses and manners. If so, we 
suppose the report that you had become an in- 
dependent nation is without foundation. 

“You laugh at us for our ignorance of many 
speculative eciences, and particularly for our ig- 
‘norance of your religion; but. what avail your 
sciences and your religion if they do not teach 
you to submit yourselves to the government of 
reason ? What avail your numerous universities 
and schools of learning when they do got teach 
you to use common sense in your transactions ? 
What avail your numerous refinements in govern- 
ment, when none of them have taught you that 
the first object of all government should be 
justice ? 





Tue Duke of Portland died on the 6th inst. 


You complain loudly of the frauds that are 
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committed upon your agents by some of our 
merchants. Our laws are not without justice. 
But we are told that you defraud not only 
strangers but even your own citizens, by law. 
What avail your boasted free government when 
you have not virtue to prohibit the importation 
and consumption of a liquor which destroys 
thousands of your inhabitants and carries out of 
your country, every year, many thousands of 
pounds? We avoid all these follies and vices, 
and wish for ever to be kept from the infection 
of your dresses, sciences, liberty and religion. 


“Your unknown but sincere friend, 
“THALISKA BLuDA. 


«“P.S. I hope you will not hereafter reproach 
us with the pass given to your vessels. (Per- 
mit the barbarians to pass the fort. They can 
dono harm.) Many of your customs belong to 
barbarous nations, and all the power, knowledge 
and ingenuity of your country can never hurt 
us while you consume our luxuries, and pay for 
them with money obtained by the culture and 
sale of the necessaries of life and by dishonest 
dealing. 

“Canton—third day of the month of peace. 

“«F. S. Wxsron.” 


LINKED LOVES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* Clarice Villiers; or, What Love Feared.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE CHALLENGE. 


There was no speech the truce to bind— 


1s was a compact of the mind. Scorr. 


Wuen Valentine Ponsonby rushed from the 
great drawing-room of Caerlau Castle he left 
behind him a scene of wild confusion, the like 
of which the old wails had not witnessed in the 
memory of man. 

Viscount Fitzvesci, humiliated and shaken, 
but uninjured, had regained his feet, his eyes 
blazing with savage fire, his fists clenched as in 
readiness to spring upon the foe who had dis- 
appeared. It was only by the united exertions 
of young Ap-Howel and some other of the male 
guests that the soldier could be restrained from 
following his opponent. 

The ladies had gathered into a group, pale 
and agitated. The old admiral had sprung to 
his feet, and, with his feeble hands extended in 
entreaty, was calling upon Valentine in piteous 
accents. The name so familiarly used caught 
the ear of the infuriated viscount, and turned 
his attention and something of his ire upon 
the sightless nonengenarian. 

“This vagabond may well presume to insult 
and assault your guests, Sir Cynric!’ he cried, 
hoarsely, ‘“‘ when you address in a style such as 
might be used toa son. Much can be pardoned 
toage, but scarcely misplaced kindness to an 
adventurer and a liar.” 

At the words Winefrede sprang to her grand- 
father’s side and supported his trembling 
frame. 

“Surely, my lord,” she cried, her swan-like 
neck curved proudly backward, “you forget to 
whom you speak !” 

“You are right, Winnie.” said the admiral 
in firm tones, “and it is not the first time 
to-day that Lord Fitzvesci has forgotten the 
claims of common courtesy.” 

“Do you refer to my difference with the 
fellow who has insulted me so grossly, Sir 
Cynric?” queried Fitzvesci, haughtily. 

“ Unquestionably.” 

The viscount laughed bitterly. 

“That is a sorry jest, Sir Cynric,” he replied. 
“This man who has crept, I know not how, 
into your family, and, as it would seem, into 
your affection, is a vile impostor, who, when un- 
masked, plays the part of the veriest ruffian.” 





“You are unjust,” interposed Winefrede, ina 
resolute tone. ‘Mr. Ponsonby would probably 
have explained the coincidence which so 
angered you had time been given him. For the 
rest you must remember that you were the 
assailant.” 

“It is well that this paragon of managers 
has Miss Glendyr for an advocate,” responded 
Lord Fitzvesci, in a low tone of concentrated 
anger, and with a bitter sneer. “That your 
mother’s guests should be insulted and half 
murdered is, I presume, a matter of little im- 
portance in your eyes.” 

* Let me beg of you to use more temperate 
language, Lord Fitzvesci.” interposed Mrs. 
Glendyr, with more of stateliness and emphasis 
than the rather frivolous lady generally dis- 
played. “I do not think I am often found 
wanting in the due fulfilment of the duties of a 
hostess. And on the present occasion I must 
really agree with Winefrede that Mr. Ponsonby 
was the aggrieved person, and bore himself at 
first with commendable forbearance. There 
has been a little misunderstanding which can 
be soon set right. There shall be no reason 
for you to apologise personally to Mr. Pon- 
sonby. Iwill myself arrange your excuses.” 

** Apologise to him !” 

Had a gulf opened in the floor of the room at 
the viscount’s very feet he could not have be- 
trayed greater discomfiture and astonishment. 

“No; I will do that for you,” repeated Mrs. 
Glendyr. 

* You are too kind, madame,” said Lord Fitz- 
vesci, with infinite disdain, which he scarcely 
attempted to conceal. ‘I will not trouble you. 
As you appear to be all agreed in the view you 
take of this ruffian’s conduct, but one course is 
left to me. I will, with your permission, Mrs. 
Glendyr, retire. I have arrangements to make 
with my valet.” 

A troubled look came over the blind man’s 
countenance at the words. 

“What is your purpose, Alan?” he asked, 
gently. 

«But one course is open to me, Sir Cynric,” 
responded Lord Fitzvesci, with assumed calm- 
ness. 

** And that is ?” 

“My man will put some of my things 
together, and I will seek the shelter of the 
nearest inn.” 

«For what purpose ?” faltered the admiral. 

**Do you suppose me so wanting in self-re- 
spect as to pass another night under the same 
roof as that impostor? I will return to-morrow 
to make my adieux.” 

The words caused a great and visible embar- 
rassment in the demeanour of most of those 
present, to several of whom the viscount’s 
angry resolve was very unwelcome. The 
admiral saw his cherished schemes utterly over- 
thrown by this unlucky contretemps. Mrs. 
Glendyr and Winefrede would have considered 
that they had broken the laws of hospitality 
and propriety if they allowed the viscount to 
leave Caerlau in this fashion. 

Oscar felt that his worldly prospects were 
threatened by such a defection of one whom he 
looked upon as his sister’s future husband, and 
Miss Vanneck, who believed her interest bound 
up with young Mr. Glendyr’s, was heartily sorry 
that she had initiated what she considered a 
pretty plot to lower Valentine Ponsonby in the 
eyes of the admiral and Mrs. Glendyr and her 
daughter, but which promised to have a pre- 
cisely contrary effect. 

« Alan, I could not have supposed that the 
son of my oldest and dearest friend would pro- 
pose such a thing as this,” said the admiral in 
a troubled voice. ‘ You are a man of position 
and experience, and one bearing Her Majesty’s 
commission. Is it becoming that you should be 
thus led away by passion? I cannot admit that 
Ponsonby is wrong, still, for the sake of peace, 
I will manage that you do not meet him again 
in our family circle during your stay. You 
will, of course, rescind your rash resolution ?” 

“T cannot, Sir Cynric,” answered the young 
man, doggedly. ‘‘ Either I or this fellow leaves 
the castle at once!’ 





“Will you permit me to speak, my lord ?” 
put in Miss Vanneck, in a soft, insinuating 
tone. “I fear that my indiscreet heraldic re- 
searches have been the cause of this unfortunate 
fracas. I am sure you are too generous to 
cause me to bear the weight of blame which I 
shall inevitably feel if my inadvertence causes 
either your lordship or Mr. Ponsonby to leave 
Caerlau abruptly.” 

“T cannot see that any blame falls to you, 
Miss Vanneck,” was the cold repiy. ‘“ You did 
not make this man an impostor and a ruffian. 
For the rest my decision is taken.” 

“No, no!” cried Judith Vanneck, with a 
vehemence strangely out of character with her 
usual indolent quietness, “it must not be that 
my act—my very foolish act—should work so 
much evil for this young man. He is, like my- 
self, a dependent, one whose daily bread must 
be earned. Icansympathise with him. Surely 
you would not inflict upon him so heavy a 
penalty as the loss of his position here. Be 
merciful, my lord, be generous!” 

Alan Fitzvesci was not without high and 
noble instincts, and to these the words of the 
governess appealed strongly. For a moment he 
maintained an irresolute silence. But his ach- 
ing bones recalled vividly to him the humilia- 
tion which-he had just suffered, and steeled his 
resolve. 

«Hither he or I Teaves Caerlau ere night 
the viscount responded, firmly. ‘He is, as you 
say, Miss Vanneck, a dependent, although he 
does not appear to have been treated as such 
here. Let him take the consequences of bis 
folly—starve, die, rob—what he will!” 

Just then Winefrede Glendyr’s clear voice 
rang out: 

«« And you would condemn to such a fate the 
man who saved your life !” 

The words appeared to smite Fitzvesci as 
with an actual blow. He started back and then 
turned to face the speaker, who stood proudly 
drawn up to her queenly height, and with the 
scarlet flush of excitement upon her cheeks. 

“Yes, is it not through his efforts that you 
stand here to-night a living man, my lord ?” 
pursuel the girl. “And was not your rescue 
achieved by Mr. Ponsonby at the risk of his 
own life? Is it not to him that we owe it that 
my mother has to-night a son—I a brother? 
And in the hamlet below how many a happy 
wife holds her husband; how many a happy 
child climbs its father’s knee, when but for this 
young man’s good deed,. husband and father 
would have lain now cold and stark beneath 
those billows whose sullen voice reaches us even 
here ?” 

We have said that Fitzvesci was not without 
noble instincts. The girl’s impassioned appeal 
touched them strongly. By an effort the 
viscount smoothed his angry countenance, and 
replied with apparent frankness : 

“I thank you—thank you much, Miss 
Glendyr. You have recalled that to memory 
which should not have been forgotten. I will 
take care that I satisfy Mr. Ponsonby if I have 
wronged him. And I tender my apologies to 
Mrs. Glendyr, yourself and Sir Cynric for my 
hasty apparent rejection of your kindness.” 

Both the admiral and Mrs. Glendyr united in 
entreating the young man to say no more upon 
that head. They were anxious to spare him as 
far as possible, and although both were well 
aware that Fitzvesci had been the transgressor 
in the recent affray each had reasons for desir- 
ing to excuse him. 

The evening passed over in a rather tame 
fashion. The affair had more or less damped 
the spirits of all. Valentine Ponsonby was seen 
no more. The viscount took an early oppor- 
tunity of retiring and managed as he did so te 
intimate to Henry Ap-Howel that he wished to 
see the latter in his own rooms. 

Young Ap-Howel was not slow in following 
his lordship. Although the Welshman did not 
look on the viscount with a very favourable eye, 
he was yet something of a tuft-hunter, and an- 
ticipated beside that he should be made the 
auditor of some disparagement of Ponsonby, 
whom he had cordially hated from the moment 
of the manager’s first appearance at the Castle. 
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hardly prepared for what he did really ‘hear. 
This was neither more nor less than that Lord 
Fitzvesci desired him to become the bearer of a 
cartel to Valentine. 

*T cannot see anything else left for me,” con- 
cluded the viscount, “alike asa gentleman and 
a soldier. Of course, I relinquish all advantages 
of social position in condescending to: meet this 
bourgeois, but that cannot be avoided. It.is im- 
possible that an insult so gross can remain un- 
punished. Miss Glendyr, delicately—”’ and the 
viscount’s tone took a shade of irony—“ reminded 
me to-night that I owed my life to this man. It 
is true, and bitterly have I felt the obligation. 
But to-night he has cancelled the debt, of which, 
however, I do not show myself unmindful, when 
I waive my position to meet this manager as an 
equal.” 

Young Ap-Howel felt flattered by the confi- 
dence which Lord Fitzvesci had shown in select- 
ing him as his ambassader and second. 
although the young Welshman would not have 
experienced any poignant regret had a bullet 
carried away the viscount, whom he considered 
as a dangerous pretender for the hand of the 
heiress, whom he himself was not without some 
hope of winning, he could yet appreciate the 
difficulty of the service which his new friend re- 
quired of him, and he was not without a glimpse 
that the affair had an absurfl side as well as one 
possibly tragic. 

“I would do anything within my power to 
subserve your lordship’s wishes,” he began, with 
palpable hesitation, ‘“‘ but this is an awkward | 
matter. Let me dissaude you from any such 
idea ” 

“ And why, sir ?” queried the viscount, frown- 
ing. 

“For many reasons. Duelling is unlewful, 
and if you escape injury by your opponent’s 
weapon both you and myself may have to stand 
our trial for an infraction of the laws.” 

“Enough, Mr. Ap-Howel,” said Lord Fitz- 
vesci, stiffly. ‘If you look at the thing in that 
light there is no more to be said. I had not 
imugined that you would be deterred from 
standing by a friend by such a motive as— 
fear.” 

He made a long and studied panse ere he pro- 
nounced the last word. Ap-Howel did notcome 
of a race to which sucha term applied. A red 
finsh swept over his rather pronounced Celtic | 
features, and he was on the brink of a hasty and | 
angry reply, but restrained himself. 

“It is rather rough on this business fellow, 
too,” he observed, carelessly. “I don’t suppose 
he has ever discharged a pistol in his life.” 

“Possibly not; but you may rely upon my 
not taking an unfair advantage. We will fire 
ata few paces, and that will equalise my skill 
and his want of it.” 

** Have you weapons ?” 

«Not here. The devil, you don’t suppose a 
man carries a pistol-case about with him in 
these infernally degenerate days, when honour 
is only vindicated in a court of law, where a 
dunder-headed jury and a judge in his second 
childhood will apply a salve of bank-notes to 
every sore—such and such a sum for ruining 
your character in a newspaper, and such and 
such a solatium for the tempting away of your 
wife. But the difficulty with respect to the 
weapons is easily overcome. I know that Sir 
Cynric Rays has a pair of duelling pistols in 
his rooms. They are souvenirs of his ‘hot 
youth,’ and although required no longer, are 
always carefully kept in order. I have heard 
Osear Glendyr say so many times. I will set 
my valet, who is a very clever fellow, to lay 
hands on these. They will answer our pur- 
pose.” 

Mr. Ap-Howel shrugged his shoulders, but 
made no farther objection, and the captain sat 
down to pen his challenge. It was brief and to 
the point. It desired that the meeting should 
take place on the following morning if Valen- 
tine could at once purvey himself of a second. 
If not, the affair must be deferred for a day. 
The cartel concluded by pointing out that asa 
man of honour, which, notwithstanding the 
matter of the coat of arms, Lord Fitzvesei would 







Notwithstanding this, however, Ap-Howel was | 





concede that Mr: Ponsonby was, the latter muss’ Ask me not why. I can give no reason. Enough, 
| see that the proposed alternative was the only | that you shall not have on your soul the cuilt 





one possible after the viscount/ had been sub-| of my murder.” 


| jected to the indignity of an assault. 
The letter finished and sealed, Mr. Ap-Howel | only reparation’ in your power, and to cloak your 
and | seruples—cowardice—what you will, under a 


took it with considerable reluctance, 


« And you have come to me then to refuse the 


charged himself with the delivery of it that | childish pretence of mystery.” 


night to’ Valentine Ponsonby. 


on this account. 


As he stood in the open doorway to receive assault. 


The young | 
Welshman was, however, spared much trouble | what reparation is in my power. 


“No. On the contrary, I have come to make 


I offer you 
here my fullest and’ sincerest apologies for the 
IT am prepared, if you desire it, to re- 


some final instructions on the manner of con- peat this apology in any terms which you may 
ducting the affair from his principal, a slow| dictate before all those who witnessed the 
heavy step sounded on the polished oak floor of | offence.” 


the corridor. A dark form emerged gradually 


Something in the young man’s voice and bear- 


from the darker distance of the passage and | ing as he thus humbled himself, appealed irre- 


came under the light of the waxen tapers 
which burned in silver sconces placed at in- 
tervals. 


It was Valentine Ponsonby. Henry Ap- 


| Howel almost started as he caught a full view 


But | 





of. the young manager’s face. It was pale, 
ghastly and haggard to the extremest degree, 
and it seemed as if aged many years in the 


short interval which had passed since Pon- | 


sonby had left the salon. He halted at. the 
door of the room, and acknowledging Ap- 
Howel’s presence by an inclination of the head, 
looked in and addressed himself to its occupant 
in a strange, monotonous, but broken voice : 

“Can I have a few minutes’ private interview 
with your lordship ?” he asked. 

“Quite needless, Mr. Ponsonby,” responded 
the viscotnt, with haughty suavity. ‘* Mr. Ap- 
Howel has kindly charged himself with a mes- 
sage from me to you. If you will return to 
your own apartments he will have great plea- 
sure in waiting upon you.” 

Valentine stood silent for a brief space. 

“TI think I understand you, my lord,” he 
said at last, ‘“ But that which I have to say 
to you must be spoken before Mr. Ap-Howel’s 
mission be done. I beg of you do not refuse 
me five minutes’ conference with you in 
privacy.” 

“TI cannot see of what use it can be,” re- 
sponded the viscount, icily. \ “ But as you will: 
Mr. Ap-Howel, please defer your visit to-Mr. 
Ponsonby for a short space.” 

The young Welshman, not ‘without strong 
hopes that something might transpire to re- 


| lieve him of a task at once unpleasant and 


dangerous, nodded and passed on. Valentine 
entered the room and faced Lord Fitzvesci, who 
remained standing. 

«Mr. Ponsonby,” said the latter, coldly, “we 
can have nothing to say to each other in private. 
I have imparted my wishes to Mr. Ap-Howel. I 
have waived the consideration of your conduct 
so far as to accord you the privilege of a gentle- 
man. We will therefore, if you please, leave 
the affair for the arrangement of Ap-Howel and 
yourself.” 

«IT understand you, my lord. You have sent 
me a challenge by hishands,”” Valentine replied 
in a slow, spiritless tone. “‘ Mr, Ap-Howel’s kind 
offices will be superfluous,” 

“What do you mean? Surely you will not 
be so base as to refuse reparation for the outrage 
which you have done—but there, this is not a 
matter for us, as principals, to discuss. Arrange 
all with Ap-Howel.” 

« Pardon me, my lord, the subject has to be 
discussed by us and by us alone. Or rather it 
needs no discussion. I cannot fight you. Donot, 
suppose that I am actuated by fear.” And 
Ponsonby gave a low, grating, mirthless laugh. 
“No. Life has been of late too bitter to be 
worth clingingto. If it were only death I could 
at dawn to-morrow face the muzzle of your 
pistol with grateful joy, and think the bullet 
which crashed through brain or heart my best 
friend.on earth. But it may not be; first, be- 
cause I dare not raise my hand against you, and 
I know your spirit too well to believe you would 
knowingly act in a duel where your opponent 
had resolved to fire in the air.” 

«And the second reason ?” queried Lord Fitz- 
vesci, with a curious mixture of curiosity and 
contempt. “ What may that be?” 

* Tt is still stronger than the first,” Valentine 
replied. ‘It is that I dare not let you slay mé. 





sistibly to the better feelings of his opponent. 

*«T.desire no public apology, Mr. Ponsonby,” 
said the viscount, slowly. “Iam quite content 
with that which you offer. I should be stiil 
better pleased if you can) remove the original 
ground of offence., Acknowledge that the adop- 
tion of our cognizance was 2 foolish freak, and 
that you had no right toit. Do this, and here 
is my hand.” 

As the soldier spoke he extended his open 
palm. 

“* My lord,” he said, hesitatingly, “« I would do 
anything on earth to gain your esteem, your 
friendship—but this one thing I cannot do.” 

* Our colloquy is then ended, Mr. Ponsonby,” 
the viscount replied, coldly, as he turned away, 
“and I will wish you good night.” 

‘No, there is something else,” said Valentine, 
slowly. “I see, that after this my presence will 
not be endurable to you. It must not be by me 
that you are driven from Caerlau until the ob- 
jeet is achieved upon which one whom I love 
and revere has set his heart. The matter is very 
simple, however. I shall for the present re- 
linquish my apartments at the castle, and take 
up my abode in Owain Dinas’s cottage. Thence 
I can reach Sir Cynric Rhys’s rooms by aprivate 
corridor little used. You willthus be spared all 
sight of me, except it be a casual rencontre on 
the estate or'in'the hamlet.” 

For the second time during the interview Lord 
Fitzvesci’s better impulses came strongly to his 
heart, and Ponsonby’s generous proposal had 
almost swept away the prejudice which he had 
conceived against the young man, and with this 
nobler sentiment a feeling of curiosity again 
mingled. 

“May I ask what the object is to which you 
have just so enigmatically alluded ?” he inquired, 
with some approach to severity. 

“T do not know that I need conceal it. The 
more that is shared by many here, and that it 
forms the one darling hope of the man whom I 
have learned to think of as a second father. It 
is that you should make Miss Winefrede Glendyr 
your”—he hesitated fora moment and turned 
his face from Fitzvesci’s view, then continued 
with a palpable effort—“ your wife! Farewell, 
my lord.” : 

And Valentine quitted the apartment hastily. 

Fitzvesci sank into a chair and sat gazing at 
the door through which Ponsonby had passed, 
with a kind of blank unconsciousness. 

«Extraordinary kind of fellow,” he said, at 
last. “What does he mean? Glad he went as 
he did, or I believe I should have been idiot 
enough to have responded to some of his friendly 
advances and familiarities. And that allusion 
to Miss Glendyr was as strange as the way im 
which it was made. Bah, the fellow can hardly 
be sane. I will think no more of him. To-morrow 
the campaign against. the fair Amazon must be 
recommenced.” 

And at the distant apartments allotted to 
Valentine Ponsonby, their occupant was pacing 
to and fro with a quick, irregular step, and a 
perturbed and careworn face. , 

“That ordeal is at least over,’ so ran his 
thoughts, “but, oh! how bitter it has been. 
What have I done that daily to me should come 
trials which are well-nigh too much for human 
endurance. I cannnt look on her face again. 
Good heavens, its very beauty would make me 
base—its very truth make me false! There 


is no safety for me but in flight.. That letter to 
Swire, imploring him to grant me immediate 
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release, should be at Antwerp to-day. I can 
have a reply the day after to-morrow. I can- 
not break my word; but he will—he must re- 
lease me from my bondage here. Then welcome 
lowest toil—privation—death itself. 
were preferable to the living death which is my 
daily life!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AT THE DRUID'S CASTER 


I could net lowe thee, dear, so well, 
Loved I not henowr more. LowEnAcE. 


Two days had passed: amd Lord Fitavesci 
was still at Caerlau. WValemtine had earried 
out his resolves amd takem up his quarters with 
Owain Dinas, greatly te the old Welshman’s: 
satisfaction, for since the night of the wreck 
Owain had beebme a fervent admirer and 
staunch adherent of the young manager. 

The admiral had feebly opposed the change, 
divided as he was between anxiety mot to.offend 
Lord Fitzvesci, and vexation that the change 
curtailed in some measure the time which 
Valentine spent with him. Mrs. G@lendyr took 
the absenee-of her manager much to heart, for 
she had learned to calk upon Valentine for ad- 
vice or assistance in all her trivial. questions of 
taste and arrangement, amd beside gherished a 
genuine esteem for the.young man, 

The manager had gome about his. duties with 
his usual: regular amd assiduous care. Farm 
and mine, forest and fishery, all received their 
due share of his unremitting attention, Even 
his amusements were pursued as usmal, and 
when on the morning of the second day after 
the quarrel Valemtine set ont on hezsehaek to 
visit some of the. mere distantfarme. he pat a 
small sketeh-book and colear bex inte the 
pocket of his. coat, 

The young mam’s countenance looked happier 
than it had done for many days. He had that 


morning received the expected reply from Mr. 
Stephen Swire, and had brightened up there- 


upon. 

Ponsonby had a definite object in view for 
his sketch. As he returned home from the most 
distant part of his.round he could, by making 
a slight détour, visit a remarkably picturesque 
spot, which afforded a very interesting “‘ bit”’ 
for a clever artist. 

It was known locally asthe “‘ Druid’s Cagtle,” 
and consisted of a singularly formed and 
quaintly perforated rock, which seen at a little 
distance presented the likeness of a ruined 
edifice reared by human hands, but tottering 
to its fall, and thickly draped with ivy. It 
stood on, or rather formed, part of a natural plat- 
form which projected laterally from the almost 
perpendicular thee of a lofty and precipitous 
rock. 

This platform was about forty feet above the 
bed of the valley below, and a very ingenious 
ladder of light wood and wicker work had been 
reared up to its plateau, the ascent to which re- 
quired only some little agility of foot and steadi- 
ness of head. 

Few strangers came to that remote corner of 
North Wales without visiting the “ Druid’s 
Castle,” and many made the ascent to its in- 
terior, a task accomplished very often even. by 
members of the fair sex. It was rather late in 
the afternoon when Valentine, leaving his 
horse at a village inn a mile distant, reached 
the spot. 

The beams of the declining sun were lighting 
up the seeming ruin with a thousand charming 
effects of light and shade. The young man got 
out his materials and worked rapidly and en- 
thusiastically at his task of transferring the 
attractive picture presented by the “ Druid’s 
Castle ” to a leaf of his sketch-book. 

Time passed quickly while he was so em- 
ployed. Already in the western. heavens the 
bright iamp of Venus hung tremulous in the 
clue which overhung the mellow glory of the 
sun’s cloud couch. A few more strokes and 
Valentine’s work would be accomplished before 
the gathering shadows of eve wrapped the land 
in their grey folds. 


Any—all | 


Just at that moment a low whinney caught 
his ear. He would have thought little of the 
sound under ordinary circumstances, for droves 
of half wild ponies, short and shaggy, are not 


uncommon in the neighbourhood. But the 


tion was that the cry was indubitably one of 
pain or discomfort. 

Valentine laid his sketch-book down and 

sauntered with some curiosity to the spot 
whenee the sound had proceeded. There in a 
elump of trees he found a saddle-horse secured 
by the retus. Ponsonby recognised the animal 
at aglance. It was Miss Glendyr’s favourite 
mare. 
The side-saddle, with one lace-edged corner 
of a lady’s handkerchief fluttering from its 
leathern pocket, was proof sufficient that the 
equestrian had been one of the ladies from the 
castle, perhaps, Valentine told himself, with a 
fast. beating heart, Winefrede herself. 

But whither had the rider disappeared? The 
young man looked around a little anxiously. 
The fleeting notion that perhaps she had been 
the victim of some accident was promptly nega- 
tived by the fact that the ware was carefully 
fastened to a tree. 

“Tdiet that I am!’ exclaimed Valentine, 
after a brief perquisition in the vicinity of the 
little grove, “she is, perhaps, at the ‘ Druid’s 
Castle pr 

Heran lightly back to the foot of the rock. 
Glaneing up he could digeern no trace of any 


living thing save a great owl, whieh, 
night was coming en, bad "momentanil pro 


“ike yom man stood for a moment as # 
paeeese etna ate 

+ f i ! on. @ iower> 
‘most rung ef the lithe, sligit ladder, amd 
quickly 


moved. 

He faced round and glanced for a moment out 
over the landscape from his point of vantage. 
Beautiful as the old rocks looked from below, 
when bathed in the tinting of the sun’s last 
beams, no jot. less fair was the broad landscape 
also bathed in the same varied radiance when 
seen from the edge of the rocky platform. 

As he approached the extremest verge of the 
precipitous margin his foot dislodged a stone, 
which fell heavily, striking as. it did so against 
the numerous akrupt protuberances which 
studded the face of the rock. The clangour 
seemed re-echoed by a.soft sound behind him. 
Valentine turned hastily and took three hasty 
steps towards the back of the rocks whence the 
faint sound seemed to be borne. Then he 
stopped abruptly, with a sudden revulsion of 
feeling. 

Behind a straight wall-like block of rock was 
an inclined bank of softest, sweetest. turf, star- 
spangled now with tiny daisies, and canopied 
over head by thick masses of dark ivy. In the 
attitude of arising: from this extemporary couch, 
her white eyelids still slumber-heavy, was a 
lady attired in a riding-habit. ; 

As her half-closed eyes encountered Valen- 
tine’s embarrassed regards, she sprang to her 
feet suddenly, and advanced towards the young 
man. It was Winefrede Glendyr! 

A moment of embarrassed silence elapsed, 
whieh Valentine was the first to break. 

*“‘T beg your pardon, Miss Glendyr, for my 
intrusion on your retreat. I had not the least 
idea that anyone was in the Druid’s Castle 
when I ascended.” 

“Spare your apologies,” responded Wine- 
frede, smiling. “I can claim no rights of 
tenancy in; the old rock any more than your- 
self. Indeed I am glad that your arrival awoke 
me. I had sat down fatigued by a long ride 
and foolishly fallen asleep. IfI had slumbered 
until nightfall mamma would have been 
alarmed at my prolonged absence.” 

‘Not tomention that you might have found 
a nocturnal descent. of the light ladder peril- 
ous.” 

Miss Glendyr gave a little laugh. 





“Ob, I have no fears on that score. I have 


} to gaze 
circumstance which attracted Valentine’s atten- | 


traded his round face and blinking a} 
igh tuft of ivy. cape 


gained the summit. Nothimg stirred or | 





ascended these rocks many times from my 
girlhood’s days, and know every foot of the 
ground—ay, and every landmark in the wide 
prospect which this place commands. It was 
against over the loved and well-re- 
membered landscape that I sought this spot to- 
day. Is it not rarely beauliful.” 

She pointed as she spoke to the wide ex- 
panse of hill and valley, woodland and river, 
which lay like a dream of peace under the 
setting sum and spread out far away until it 
ended im the dim outlines of the distant moun- 
tains. 

“ Tt isa fairy picture,” murmured Valentine. 

“ And from the other side of the rock the 
prospect is even finer.” 

As Miss Glendyr spoke she led the way through 
the rocks, and pointed out to Valentine various 
objects im the distance. 

“ How calm and sweet,” said Ponsonby. 
“One could imagine that naught but peace 
would» be found amidst such scenes, and 
1 Ohmeerel” 

He broke off abruptly. Miss Glendyr looked 
at him with some curiosity. 

“© And yet,”” she repeated inquiringly. 

** Yet here—as elsewhere go where we will—is 
found theone jarring chord in nature’s harmony 
—the troubled heart of mankind.” 

“That is surely a morbid sentiment in the 
mouth of one of your age, anda man, Mr. Pon- 
sonby. We banish such ideas from our hills 
and valleys.” 

“It is their fitting fate and my melancholy 


’ 


‘notions will soon share it.” 


‘“J donot understand you.” 

“T mean that my stay in your lovely land 
will probably be short,” responded Valentine. 

A sudden roseate suffusion flooded Winefrede’s 
fair face, and departing as swiftly as it came, 
left: her countenance deathly pale. 

“Surely you have no intention of quitting 
Czerlau ?” 

“Such is my purpose, Miss Glendyr,” the 
young man replied. 

“ But, Mr. Ponsonby,” said the girlin an agi- 
tated tone, “Ithought you had undertaken 
to conduct the Caerlau and Rhys estates for a 
term, is it not so?” 

“Assuredly. And of course I shall not put 
my employers to any inconvenience. I shall hold 
my present position until the return of Mr 
Swire from Antwerp, when he will come to the 
castle and arrange everything, and bring with 
him, I doubt not, someone much more compes 
tent to undertake the duties of the position than 
I have been.” 

«But, Mr. Ponsonby,” said Winefrede, with 
increased earnestness and considerable embar- 
rassment, “‘ he cannot do that. It is not possible 
that anyone else could be the same to my grand- 
papa that you have been since your stay at 
Caerlau. He has learned to rely upon you, to 
need you, to love you! And you are scarcely 
less indispensable as a helper and stay to 
mamma.” 

«I have written to Swire fully upon the 
matter,’ Valentine responded, his tone becom- 
ing more sombre. “ He, of course, is well ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Glendyr and Sir Cynric 
Rhys, and we may depend upon the discretion 
of his choice. Mr. Swire has been a true friend 
to me when I was alone and friendless. Do not 
fear that I shall discredit his recommendation 
by putting a period to the bond by which I 
undertook my duties here until he himself and 
your family release me. But I am sure that 
my letter will bring Swire here with a more 
than efficient substitute for such a useless 
manager as I have been.” 

“You do yourself wrong, Mr. Ponsonby, and 
I—regret— your decision —regret it for my 
family’s sake,” said Winefrede, brokenly. 

Valentine made no reply, and aguin a moe 
mentary silence ensued, A considerable change 
had fallen on the face of the landscape and over 
the sky while the colloquy had been proceeding. 
The soft clouds, crimson and amber tinted, 
which curtained the sun’s setting disc had lost 
their bright hues, and had risen rapidly high 
above the western horizon, beneath which the 
luminary of day hadsunk. A brownsombreness 
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stole over the landscape and hid distant objects, 

and from the streamlets which winded along 

the valleys arose veils of light grey vapour. 
“Night falls fast, Miss Glendyr,” observed 


Valentine, arousing himself. ‘‘ We had better 


descend.” 


**One moment, Mr. Ponsonby! Has your de- | 


cision been influenced by the unfortunate occur- 
rence of a few nights since ?” 

“That has not been without its influence. 
But there are other causes.” 

“Speak frankly. You are proud—that [have 
seen. Is it that one of our family—myself, per- 
haps—has hurt any just susceptibility of yours ? 
You have once reproved me—reproved me 
justly. Well, now, I will not be too proud to 
beg of you not to withdraw your help from my 
family.” 

The twilight shadows veiled the girl’s face, 
but her broken, agitated tones proved the ear- 
nestness with which she spoke, and would have 
struck a duller man than Mr. Ponsonby. Ere 
he could reply, a singular crashing noise was 
heard behind him. 

“What is that ?” cried Winefrede, in sudden 
alarm, running across the platform of rock, fol- 
lowed by Valentine. 

Arrived at the edge, Miss Glendyr clasped her 
hands together in horror, exclaiming : 

** Merciful powers, the ladder is gone.” 

It was true. No signs of the frail structure 
by which they had ascended remained. It had 
been apparently torn violently away, and great 
masses of ivy, set in motion by the loss of their 
support, were still swaying slowly to and fro. 
But some brushwood in a small grove within 
fifty yards of the foot of the cliff was seen by 
both the spectators to be violently agitated. 

** By heavens, the rascal who has played this 
scurvy trick is running through that grove!” 
exclaimed Valentine. 

Then raising his voice, he called out loudly. 
No answer was returned, but the movement of 
the boughs could be still discerned getting 
gradually more and more distant. Meanwhile, 
Winefrede stood immobile as if petrified. 





[HIS LORDSHIP LOSES HIS TEMPER. ] 


“ What a fearful thought—but it is true!” 
she murmured in an agonised whisper, which, 
however reached the ear of the man who stood 
by her side. 

At the sound Valentine turned towards her. 


| Even in the fading light the girl’s aspect struck 


him with a sndden shock. Her lips were un- 
closed with a mortal fear, her large eyes dis- 
tended by a terror which overcame even her 
proud spirit. Before Valentine could address 
her the paroxysm had passed. It was with a 
face stern as a Sybil’s, and a voice icy clear and 
cold, that Winefrede asked : 

“Did you lay claim to the armorial bearings 
of a family of true men because your own was 
a race of felons, Mr. Ponsonby ?” 

Valentine started back a step as if the girl’s 
slender hand had struck him in the face. 

“Miss Glendyr,” he stammered, “I don’t 
comprehend——” 

“Oh yes, you do!” cried Winefrede with a 
little bitter laugh. ‘“ You are too acute to mis- 
understand, Mr. Ponsonby—Mr. Ponsonby,” she 
repeated mockingly, “does the name belong to 

‘ou ?” 

Valentine made no reply, 

“You dare not answer. Have you filched a 
man’s name as you have taken a man’s honours 
and as you would steal a girl’s fortune? Yes, 
you cannot answer.” 

** Miss Glendyr, are you mad ?” 

“Ah, do you suppose I cannot read your 
treachery? Oh, had I believed Judith, this 
had not been. I had not thus put myself in 
your power. But your vile plots shall fail !” 

“ Of what do you accuse me ?” said Ponsonby 
in a deep, harsh tone. 

« Dare you ask me? Now, when your plot 
seems so successful? Answerme this—can we 
escape from this place ?” 

“‘T see no means of doing so.” 

“No. Hence you instructed your villanous 
accomplice to bear away the ladder—ay, and 
bade him not heed your own entreaties that he 
should return. We must pass the night on this 
rock if I elect to live, and your vile calculation 











is that when our rescue comes I leave this 
eee with a compromised reputation, and that 

—or rather my fortune, must fall into the power 
of the man who calls himself Valentine Ponson- 
by. But youare wrong. Rather will I die— 
rather will I spring from hence on to the rocks 
below.” 

“‘Youare very cruel.” said Valentine in a 
calm, solemn tone. “ But the world has been 
cruel to me of late, and why not also then the 
woman whom I love? Yes, Winefrede, for I 
will call you by that dear name once, you have 
surprised my secret, which I thought to have 
kept buried in my own heart. I love you with 
all my soul and strength. But I knew you 
could never be mine. It is that bitter knowledge 
which drives me forth from Caerlau. And yet 
you can now believe me capable of blackest 
treachery. What is the worli—what is life to 
me? You have told me how you would save your 
good name. I take the lesson and will show 
you how a man may preserve his honour.” 

He made some rapid steps towards the edge 
of the precipice. With alow cry Miss Glendyr 
a rere and clasped his arm. 

** What would you do?” she whispered. 

**T will descend here.” 

“It is impossible. Do not think of it.” 

“Itis necessary and must be done. IfI 
succeed you will soon be rescued. The ivy 
boughs will break the fall a little.” 

His voice was strangely calm. 

** No, no!” cried the girl, pitifully, “I do not 
ask you—oh, no! no! It must not be! You 
would go to your death !” 

With tender force he loosed his arm from her 
white taper fingers, and before she could again 
clasp him he stood on the verge. 

**Supplicate Heaven for me!’ he cried. 

“ Oh stay Valentine,” cried Winefrede, falling 
on her knees. “ Itisdeath!” 

“Deathis sweet for your sake,” were the 
words which came to the girl as Valentine dis- 
appeared. 

With a bitter cry Winefrede fell senseless. 

(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
A MIDNIGHT VISITOR. 


The cruel eyes gleamed; 

And the scornful lip smiled, 
Like a demon he seemed 

To that innocent child, 


Tue lamp was thrown violently to the ground. 
Fortunately it was of silver, and consequently 
the spirit could not escape or take fire, as would 
inevitably have happened had it been of glass 
or china; the light was, however, totally extin- 
guished. There was a flameless fire still burning 
in the grate, and by its faint light Leontine 
could dimly see something moving towards her 
in the gloom. 

She, meanwhile, had reached the door, and 
was vainly trying to turn the key, which was 
stiff. In her frightened hurry and agitation she 
could not turn this. cruelly obstinate key, and 
all the time the cause of her terror, whatever it 
was, was creeping towards her stealthily. How 
was it that in those few moments of vague, 
nameless horror there rushed to the mind of 
Leontine the memory of two terrible events 
which had occurred within the last seven 
or eight months—two murders, they might be 
called, to the first of which she had been almost 
& witness P 
How was it that she felt, by some dim, in- 
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[THE MYSTERIOUS INTRUDER. ] 


articulate instinct, that the same hand which 
struck down the poor companion of Lady Mel- 
rose at the breaking-up party, the same hand 
which gave that cowardly, dastardly blow to 


poor Horace Rodney, was soon to be aimed at 
her own life? Whoever that secret assassin | 


was she felt that he was upon her track. 

The images of Doctor Finucan and her old 
roué grandfather, the Earl of Hartbury, flitted 
before her mental vision. Who could say but 
that an evil being was locked with her in that 
room? She remembered how that after the 
death of Miss Germain she had been shown to 
a room in Dr. Thorne’s house the door of which 
would not lock, and how something had for a 
moment touched her throat and awakened her 
so that she had fled out of the room, and the 
evil being had hidden itself in the wardrobe. 
After that she had distinctly seen somebody, 
tall, and wrapped from head to feet in a dark 
mantle, gliding stealthily like a spirit of dark- 
ness along the passage. All that story had been 
attributed to an over-excited imagination by the 
people whom her cries had attracted to the spot, 
and now, perhaps, if she escaped they would tell 
her the same thing. 

All this rushed through Leontine’s brain like 
a flash of lightning. 
a spring towards her she turned the obstinate 
key and rushed into the passage, screaming at 
the top of her voice. A door at the other end 
burst open, and a gentleman in a dressing-gown, 
carrying a lighted lamp, rushed out to meet her. 
In an instant she recognised Athelstane Rodney, 
and she felt that she was saved. 

“Save me! save me!” she cried. 

She saw a look of horror on Athelstane’s face. 
He lifted the lamp above his head, and his brows 
met ina strange frown. At the same time he 
darted forwards towards the head of the stairs, 
passing Leontine by in his eager haste. She 
turned her head, and in the dim light saw some- 
body rushing down the stairs. Athelstane 
rushed down the stairs at headlong speed, but 
could not overtake the figure that sped on before 
him, down one flight and then another. The 
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' wretch fled, and then the hall was reached, and 
in another moment Leontine heard a fiendish, 
inhuman laugh, and the hall door closed with a 


loud bang. Then several doors opened, and 
some servants, Sir Robert, and Eva appeared in 
the passage in various strange guises to ask 
what was the matter. As for Athelstane, he 
was bare-footed and wrapped only in a long 
dressing-gown. It was impossible to rush out 
into the wintry, cold, midnight streets in sucha 
guise. 

“The fellow ran as if Satan was at his heels,” 
he said to his uncle, when he came back. “I 
did open the door, but he had turned the corner. 
He seemed to wear a dark ulster which covered 
him entirely, and on his head was a black skull 
cap.” 

When Leontine explained to all present that 
he had been concealed in the wardrobe in her 
sleeping-room, that he had crept out and extin- 
guished the lamp by throwing it on the floor, 
and that she felt convinced it had been his 
intention to murder her if he could have done 
it secretly, her friends were not inclined 
to agree with her. Everybody, or nearly 
everybody, took the most commonsense and 
ractical view of the whole affair. A thief had 
entered the house, attracted by the rumours 
respecting the valuable jewels which Sir Peter 
Lingham had given to his young promised bride. 
This thief had been hidden in the closet in the 
room of Leontine, and had inadvertently made 
a noise which had alarmed her. Seeing the 
mistake he had made, he became very anxious 
toescape. To facilitate this end, he knocked 
down the lamp, trusting to get away in the 
darkness, and thus escape recognition at any 
future time. When Leontine opened the door 
he of course made good his escape. 

This was the view that everybody took of the 
strange affair, that is, everybody but Athelstane. 
He quite shared the opinion of Leontine—that 
the hidden person was an intending assassin. 
The next morning he met Leontine at breakfast, 
and they happened to be alone. Sir Robert and 
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Eva were both indisposed through having been 
disturbed in the night, and Lady Rodney, as we 
know, always kept in her room until the after- 
noon. 

“Were any of your presents missing, Leon- 
tine ?” asked Athelstane. 

** No, none of the jewels,” she answered, “ but 
one little old-fashioned locket set with pearls— 
a tiny thing not much larger than a shilling. 
In it was a lock of your hair.” 

Athelstane coloured hotly, and ‘his heart 
throbbed wildly. 

“ You shall hear how it came into my posses- 
sion,” continued Leontine. “Your cousin Eva, 
who hag, you must know, given me a magnificent 
silver tea service for a wedding present, gave 
meialso the old quaint locket, as I took a fancy 
to it, amd at the same time. she showed me a 
large locket of her own, and she had a very 
thiek lock of your hair, which she had had- for 
sometime, since you were a boy, I think she 
— There was too much of this hair 

ily into the locket; I \saw that, 
ps I asked her to give m2 part of it, 
whieh she did. I put this hair into the locket, 
whieh was attached toa very fine chaim. I laid 
a ¢hain in a box, and placed them on 
e. hat bes T. I found open, and 
oe looket gone. Nothing else has been taken 
away.’ 
atnddintp miei ee 
terribly pe’ 

«Were your other ornaments within the 
reagh of this thief?” he asked. 

*Ob, ~ all the presents I have received 
frem Sir Pe eter were on the toilette table in 
their eases. 


“Then ” thief,” suid Athelstame, “is a} 


most extreerdinary one.’ 
“I eomnect him,” said Leontine, “vith the 


murderer of the companion of Lady Melrose.and 
yout brother, and also with -the 


person who stole your wateh and dragged you 


at Wolvermoor. I have heard all that story, 
and I feel sure that the individual who was in 
my room last night is guilty of all those 
crimes!” 


Athelstane turned white with surprise, 

«* Leontine,” he cried, “‘ the sameidea pursues 
me, but I have no reasonable ground to go 
upon, nothing that can give coleur or likelihood 
to that strange idea; but that. the same 
horrible yet fantastic thought should strike 
you proves that there is something init. But 
tell me, have you the faintest conception as to 
who the wretch is?” 

Leontine shook her head. 

“TIT can only think of Doctor Finucan,’’ she 
said. “ ‘That man is so inscrutable, so mysteri- 
ous, there is, I am sure, some deep secret in 
nis life, and then I think of all that poor crea- 
ture said to him when. she was dying; they 
spoke in French, and they did not ‘suppose.that 
I understood every word they uttered, but I 
did.” 

And Leontine told Athelstane that the dying 
lady had addressed the doctor as if he had 
been her only love, while the name of the 
murderer, the supposed Anatole, the French- 
man, was not once mentioned between! them. 

* And she aceused Pinucan,”® continued Leon- 
tine, “of saerificing to an, unholy idol. 
told him that more iives would be sacrificed: 
On, it was indeed mysterious, was their con- 
verse, and so different to the account civen of 
it in the papers at the time.” 

‘ Leontine,” said Athelstane, “you fill me 
with a nameless horror; you give shap 1 to my 
wost hideous surmises. Ob! that I‘had proof! 
But what does it matter?” 

He folded his arms and looked with a'gloomy 
frown on the ground. 

“You to whom I have given my! love when 
it is too late will soon+-very soon be the bride 
of an oldman. It is worse than beauty and the 
beast; it is like the skeleton lover ‘in the story 
ballad of Alonso the. brave; it is like a dead 
man returning from a charnel house to claim 
a lovely living bride!” 

‘Not a word more. of this,’ 
turning away her. head. 


Sne 


said Leontine; 
“I have pledged my 


mysterious |° 


heaven’s 
worthily.’ 


, help I mean to fulfil 


left the room. 


of rage and grief. 
* * * * # 


the twelfth day of April. 


drew 


wife she purposed to become. 


slender hand to the withered, yellow ¢law 
holy wedloek. 


she had taught herself that “duty” called apon 


was strange how often she found herself .wish- 


loud requiemsever the roof of the gramd old 


home after she.should ‘have returned from her 
wedding tour with her devoted nusband. 


hundred a year for those whom she loved. 

Her brother Cesar was reading for the Bar. 
She was always thinking of her friends; of the 
good she would:do to the poor; of the charities 
to which she would subscribe. She was only 
anxious to be as a good angel ‘to many desolate 
homes, but of herself shenever dared to think. 

No, she could not even take pleasure’in the 
thoughts of the foreign churches and pictures, 
and the wonderful cities and mountains, and 
lakes'and forests she was so soon to see, for Sir 
Peter was going to take his lovely bride through 
Italy, Switzerland, and Spain. No, Leontine 
dared not think of herself, if she did a cold 
shudder passed over her, and she shivered as if 
her blood had frozen in her veins. 

“If something would only happen,” she said 
to herself, ‘‘something before the day—the 
dreadful day—if I could die, he would still pro- 
vide for my father for my sake, but I shall not 
die. I am young and strong. I have so many 
years of life in me yet. No, I don’t think I 
shall die.’ 

It was the tenth of April. It was only two 
days before the wedding. Leontine had been 
shopping with Eva Rodney. The two young 
ladies were in an elegant chariot. Both of them 
were in graceful toilettes. Tey leaned back 
among the eushions. ‘’he horses that drew them 
pranced proudly. The liveried servants were of 
the mest superb appearance, 

Many a passer-by envied them, and many a 
weary girl, footsore and spiritiess, returning 
home er going to her work, said to herseif,‘* How 
happy those girls are,” and. vet Eva w: as saying 
to nerself, “What a hollow pla wee this’ world is. 
In the whole of it I do not hear one note of joy,” 
and Leontine was saying to herself, “ I-worder 
if I conld not die soon without the sin of suicide.” 
“Let us go for a drive,” said Eva, suddenly, 
“through some of the back streets where the 
poor people live and Jet us give them some spare 
silver.. I fee) ina charitable mood?’ 

“ Gladly,” said Leontine. 
So these rather unconventional young ladies 


the post 


pve rose from his chair and abruptly 
In two.minutes Leontine heard 
the hall door shut loudly; the man for whose 
sake she would have laid down her life had 
gone out of the house in a strange transport 


The wedding-day of Leontine was fixed for 
. Nearer and nearer 
the hour which was to give her to*the 
arms of the hideous old baronet whose faithful |. 
Soon she-'would 
utter the irrevocable vows before the»altar of 
heaven, and the priest would join the iigoung 


Leontine wasene to die for duty’s sake, and 
herto marry Sir Peter Lingham. But ifisgo, it 
ing for death asthe cold winds of Maroh yet ' 
house in Cavendish Square, which was to be her 


‘| bemd his 


saw half-naked children, filthy, brutal- looking 
men, and ragged women. 

It was a bright, mild spring day, but it seemed 
as if the spring, and the hope which it ough 
to bring, had not ventured to smile on the in- 
habitats of that wretched quarter. ll the 
faeés- logked pinched and anxious, or wild and 
wicked, or despairing, or defiant. The little 
—- were cunning-eyed. 

the carriage once or twice, called 
some my tarved woman or child to her and 
put three or four shillings into her hand. Leon- 
tine gave also. 

Thanks and blessings broke from the parched 
lips, and then the ladies drove on again. At 
length, standing under. a lamppost, they saw a 
man with folded arms-a man whose rags could 
hardly hold together: his feet were bare ; his 
dark hair hung in a filthy mat over his fore- 
head ; his beard; black and thick, was of many 
meeks growth; his face was of a ghastly pallor; 
his eyes biazed like live coals, 

«They seemed to: express,” Eva said, with a 
_ half smile, “ envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 


eharitableness.” 

“A dreadful-loo man,” said Leontine. 
**He must have suffered much. I -wonder what 
A area 

then- } iage ; 
to the t man toapproach. He did a0, but without 
the least show of humility. Hedid not even 
jae a ——— fixed en tine 
& most ignan a mo- 
ment something like a cry cocnped hie lips, then 


he 

fort and even a quiet ele at a charming “TA! hat do yon want with mofo si 
Cat Te ee eee 
Her father loved the country, and newhe had} ‘I will tell Eva, with a patronising 
a beautiful little verdant an orchard, a smile. “ Wo thought yon Iocugliia neal af hel 

yard. Leontine knew that out of the | and.so——” 

settlements her generous old husband | ‘ Andso,” the man witha bitter 
was making for her she would always be able} smile, “you thought you would worry ne with 
to provide a home at the rate af several | good advice? I want none. I hate it too 


much.” 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
EVA AND LEONTINE. 


The bridegroom was an old and crooked,man, 
The bride was fair as some sweet morn in May. 


Leontine took her purse from a pocket in her 
velvet jacket and produced therefrom two florins, 
which she held towards the man in rags. 

«We thought you were in need of help,” she 
said, gently, 

“Help! need!” the man echoed. “I have 
not tasted food since last. night, and then it was 
a crust of hard, stale bread. I slept on a bench 
in the park, and the night was damp and chilly: 
Hunger! cold! if a man like me were to creep 
into a house and. murder a.man while he slept 
and steal all his valuables, would you think him 
worse or as bad a8 mén who make the laws which 
bring me to such a miserable plight ?” 

«You are talixing nonsense, my g good man,” 
said Eva, abruptly. “The rulers don’t make 
laws which forbid your working to earn your 
bread. There must be fault’ im yourself some- 
where.” 

The man’s dark face clouded. 

“Pault in myself? Yes, yes. I have been a 
prisoner. I have endured the cell and the en- 
foreed toil, ay, and the lash, for once I strack 
my gaoler. I have been—I' am—a desperate 
man. Fauitin myself! If I stood up before 
the English public and spoke the truth they 
would hiss me into: silence, and yet I was once 
an honest man, earning a competence. I had 
neat, even elegant home, friends, books, music, 
and all that makes life pleasant. Then my 
enemies conspired to ruin me, and I became as 
the scum of the earth.’ Iwas falsely accused, 
imprisoned, and degraded. I could: not prove 
my innocence. Now I ain free; but free to do 
what? ‘To steal, to murder, or +o die ?” 

«* Better to die than do either of those things,” 





told the coachman to drive them down St. Mar- 
tin’s Laneand through the wnspeakable miseries 





word; “I am to be Sir Peter's wife, and witha 


and squalor of the Seven Dials. There tirey | 





said Leontine, looking at the wretched man 
pityingly; “but you “need do neither. Take 
this money—it will buy food’ for the present— 
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and give me your present address. I will send 
you help.” 

"My address!” said the man, with a grim 
smile, is the bleak London streets, my bed is 
a bench in the park, my roof is the. firmament 
above.” 

« Your name, then ?” said. Leontine. 

The man looked at her for a moment, and 
then said : 

“ Gaston Dupuis.” 

At that name Eva Rodney started violently, 
and repressed an eager exclamation that rose to 
her lips; but to Leontine the name of Gaston 
Dupuis conveyed nothing whatever. She had 
never heard it before in her life, and she looked 
in amazement at the agitated countenance of 
her friend. 

“Dupuis,” eried Eva Rodney, “ tell me, then, 
in what manner you earned your living in those 
days of your competence that you speak of.” 

“I. was a teacher, of dancing,” the. man 
answered, ‘‘and I had pupils among the highest 
in the land.” 

“‘ And what were the names of your enemies ?” 
asked Eva. . 

“The family who worked me evil were named 
Melrose,” the man answered.” 

‘Good heavens,” said Eva, 

Then she bent her white and agitated face 
towards the man, and Leontine, to her amaze- 
ment, heard her say to him: 

“Monsieur Dupuis, it is said that you died in 
prison.” 

“T know it isso said,” the man answered, 
“but I will yet prove tothe world that I am 
alive, and my wife—my wife—my wife, false as 
the spirit of evil, cruel as the grave, she shall 
yet acknowledge me before the world. But I am 
friendless and penniless. I have been in prisou 
four years. My old friends have forgotten me, 
and if they had not, they would pretend they 
had, for they would be ashamed of such. As I 
am, they would tell me that I was not myself 
but an impostor; that Gaston Dupuis died in 
prison, and had been a thief.” 

“There is one test I will put you to,” said 
Eva Rodney, “and if I find you are in truth 
Gaston Dupuis I will stand your friend before 
the whole world. I know your story, or the 
story of the man whom you claim to be, and if 
you are not an imposter, your cause shall be 
taken up, and England shall ring from north to 
south with your story.” 

Then Eva took paper and pencil from her 
pocket and wrote rapidly. ‘Then she gave the 
note she had written to the man as she said : 

“ Take that to the address I have there written 
and the person will give you food, shelter, and 
provide you with clothes. I give youno money 
because you are a stranger, and I do not know 
if you seek to deceive me or not; but if you go 
to the person to wkom I have addressed that 
letter you will havea warm bath, a comfortable 
room, warm neat clothes, excellent food; wine, 
and soup to strengthen you, for you'look weak, 
books to read, paper and pens to write to your 
friends; and if you are, indeed, Gaston Dupuis, 
I will do all I can to'aid you to prove your rights 
to the whole world. If youare an impostor who 
has heard the sad story of poor Dupvis ‘and 


seeks to profit by it. Lam sorry, but I will still | ‘ 
| stane Rodney. At the same time Eva had not 


help you to find honest work, and you are wel- 
come to the shelter and the comfort of the in- 
stitution to which I send you for the space of a 
week. Iam a subscriber and patroness of the 
said institution, and the manager to whom I 
send you will do everything in his power to make 
you comfortable, because,1 haive:asked him todo 
80.” 

The man took.the letter from Eva and the 
money from Leontine without uttering one single 
word of thanks, He seemed likeone made savage 
and brutal by long suffering. He walked away 
without saying “good morning,” or bending his 
head in token of adieu, ; 

“What an odd creature,” cried Leontine, 
“Who is he, Eva?” 

“If he is not an impostor,” Eva answered, 
‘he is one who will exercise a wonderful influ- 
ence over. some of our acquaintances.” 

Then Miss Rodney told the coachman to drive 
them back to Cavendish Squares 








The night before the wedding, the day which 
is to make Leontine Melrose Lady Lingham, 
only one more night and then she belongs to | 
the strange, ugly, crooked old man who. has | 
“bought her.” 


Bought her, yes, for she feels | with a weary smile. 


sentimental folly which men call love. Cheer 
up, Leontine, by this day twelvemonths you will 


| be one of the happiest women in England.” 


“Are you a prophetess?” asked Leontine, 
“But I believe we must 


and knows that it is a sale, aye, and a detestable | make or mar much if not all of our happiness. 
one. She is more convinced of that now than | I intend to do my duty and to be as ha ppy as I 
she has been at all during all those strange and | possibly can.” 


feverish weeks of her engagement. 


But all the while that Leontine spoke her 


Leontine sat with Eva Rodney in her own | heart was raging hot within her, and she was 
room before a elowine-fire,- Her-bridal dress lies | enduring a deadly and shrinking horror of her 
on the bed in an apartmenton another floor. It | wedding day now so close at hand, She was 
is @ marvel of white satin and precious lace. Her | sleepless and full of fantastic thoughts of her- 
bridal jewels, opals, and diamonds are in Eva’s | self as of a condemned convict, who at the 


own jewel box. 


She would fain have been wed | earliest peep of the daylight is tu be led forth 


in the simplest of her robes, in some quiet | to die. 
church, with only so many witnesses as were | 


necessary to make the ceremony binding and | 


solemn, but Sir Peter was determined that his 
wedding should be a brilliant show. | 





It seemed to her as if all hope must be 
crushed for ever in her soul when once those 
words were read which were to make Sir Peter 
her husband. Eva did not leave her until very 


The old man was very proud of his beautiful | late, entreating her to sleep and be calm and 


girl bride, and he invited to the breakfast many 
of his grand titled friends. The Rodneys were 
glad to allow the wedding guests to assemble in 
their house. Of course, all the expenses fell 
npon the wealthy baronet. ‘The dainties, the 
gold and silver plate, the porcelain, the crystal, 
the flowers, were all of the most superb that 
money could buy, and this great feast was 
already spread out in the great dining-room, 
and many a humble acquaintance of those who 
helped to providesome part of the repast or its 
adornments had been invited to steal in on tip- 
toe and gaze in awe at the magnificent prepara- 
tions. Eva sat watching Leontine, who, lost 
in a reverie, was looking in dreamy gloom at 
the fire. 

«You are very sad and sick at heart, Leon- 
tine,”’ said Miss Rodney, suddenly. 

Leontine started violently. 

“How do you know; how can you tell?” she 
asked, in agitation. “I have never uttered a 
complaint to mortal since I consented to be- 
come the wife of Sir Peter Lingham.” 

“True, my poor Leontine, but nevertheless 
you'ave sad, weary of your life. You are sacri- 
ficing yourself in order that your friends may 
be rich and happy, but meanwhile it seems to 
you that your own life is to be one desolate 
wilderness.. Oh, believe me, you are not alone 
in your heart hunger and emptiness of joy. 
There are thousands upon thousands who suffer 
as keenly, who smile, wear jewels, go to court, 
give: bails and attend dinners, and join the gay 
throng of pleasure seekers who crowd upon 
life’s highway. Half the laughter-which you 
hear is hollow, and halé the smiles are deceit- 
ful. Be brave, you will have wealth and the 
world’s homage, and the love of your own 
friends. How much better than a life of toil 
and obscure poverty such as this rich, ercoked 
old man rescues ydu from. Is it love you crave 
for? Ah! my fair Leontine, there is but scant 
measure of that in the world now-a-days. I 
wonder if you have an ideal; if you have ever 
dreamed of loving or being loved by any one 
particular individual ?” 

Eva was watching the fair face of Leontine 
with the deepest curiosity. Lately the idea had 
struek her that the future Lady Lingham was 
much imterested in all that concerned Athel- 


the remotest suspicion of the truth—namely, 
that Athelstane returned the affection of Leon- 
tine warmly, and from the deepest depth of his 
heart. 

She believed him: devoted heart and soul to 
the strange, beautiful girl whom he had pledged 
himself to marry. Leontine’s pale face grew 
paler. She paused a moment, then she said : 

“Jf [had given my heart—my hot, young, 
foolish heart—to any mortal man I would never 
confess it to anybody, because it would be my 
duty, if I had such feelings, to stifle and crush 
them, and as soon as you talk about a thing it 
becomes more real to you, more difficult to for- 

et.” 
are I am-answered,” Eva said, smiling; ‘* but 
nevertheless I .must say you look too sad for a 
bride on the eve of her wedding day. I want 
you to see the compensations which Fate makes 
you, the rich gifts she bestows in place of that 





| 





etrong and hopeful. 

Leontine did not.sleep until daylight looked 
in at her windows, and then her dreams were of 
the wildest and most. terrible. She awoke to 
find a maid whom Eva had engaged for her, a 
clever, bright French girl named Lucette, 
standing at her bedside with coffee and a roll 
and a little pink, perfumed note. She knew tne 
scrawl in which her name was written. This 
was a love letter from her bridegroom on the 
wedding morning: She felt when Lucette was 
gone that she had not the courage to open the 
letter. 

“Tt is like touching a scorpion,” she said to 
herself, ‘Oh, why do I loathe the thought of 
him so? It seems that I shall be stung to the 
heart when I open that letter, yet it will only 
contain those professions of love which are more 
hateful to me than blights.” 

And at last she opened the note. It oniy 
contained a banknote for a thousand pounds, 
and the words “ For my dearest wife” written 
on a slip of paper. 

“ How. generous he is, poor old man,” said 
Leontine. . ‘‘ How dreadful it'is that I cannot— 
no, I cannot enlist the cold sentiments of even 
gratitude and respect for him in my heart. 
No, only fear, horror, loathing. Heaven grant 
that I may not become mad !”” 

She swallowed her coffee, arose, took her bath, 
dressed, put on her peignoir, and then rang for 
Lucette to arrange her hair. All the while on 
that morning destined to have so sad and 
tragical an ending, it.seemed to Leontine that 
she walked through all the scenes which quickly 
followed one another like one in a dream, or 
rather like a mere spectator of a moving 
pageant in which she herself moved like one in 
the crowd. 

Her lovely fair hair was exquisitely arranged 
by the adroit fingers of Lucette, and then came 
the great business of attiring her-in her bridal 
robes. Sir Peter surely intended to be tne most 
unselfish and indulgent of husbands, for he had 
invited all her “own people” to the wedding. 
Her father was to give her away, and her step- 
mother was to be present, also her: brother 
Cesar, and her small step-sisters. 

Her bridesmaids she did not know, or rather 
only one of them, Eva Rodney, put they were, 
counting Eva, to. be sixin number. ‘They were 
all pretty girls, ladies by birth, friends of Sir 
Peter. No daughters of the very highest 
aristocracy of the land, it is true, had the old 
baronet ventured to ask to the wedding of him- 
self and his beautiful, though humbly born 
bride, but they were the daughters of officers, 
clergymen, and barristers. 

Some of these bridesmaids came in to see the 
lovely dress and veil and jewels put on the 
beautiful bride. Everybody was inclined to go 
into raptures over Leontine. She herself smiled 
through her tears like the sunshine of that 
capricions April morning that was to see her the 
wife—great heaven—the wife of the old, rich, 
generous, hideous man, from whom her romantic 
soul and young fervid heart turned. with a 
loathing that:had in it something of the mad- 
ness of despair. 

She came down into the drawing-room, and 
there met Sir Robert and Lady Rodney, her own 
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father, and the intended bridegroom. Sir 
Peter looked ghastlier and uglier than ever 
that day. (Have we not mentioned elsewhere 
that the baronet was perfectly bald, and that 
he was subject to pains in his head, which pre- 
vented his wearing a wig?) Imagine, then, 
this bald head, this face of a dingy pallor, the 
flat nose, the jaws clattering with their false 
teeth, those eyes small and deep sunk, the smile 
on the ugly lip like & hideous mockery of joy, 
and it will be easy to believe that Leontine 
shrank and shivered at sight of her bridegroom, 
and yet, perhaps,@hame was the sensation to 
which she was the most alive—shame at thought 
of this hideous barter ; shame when she felt the 
eyes of her bridesmaids and her friends fixed 
upon her; and she knew that they, many of 
them, pitied her from the depths of their hearts 
when they saw the life without hope, or sweetest 
ecstacy of romantic love, which is the rightful 
heritage of love, of which she was debarred 
henceforth, as she told herself, and for ever. 

Sir Peter came forward and took her hand 
and gave her a bouquet of the most exquisite 
white roses, and then he spoke some words in 
her ear that made her heart beat in wild alarm, 
and then came a dull sensation as if none of this 
was real—none of it, not the grand staircase of 
the grand house, down which her ancient lover 
led her holding her hand ; not the carpet spread 
on the steps which led to the carriage like a 
pathway of flowers and gold; not the various 
other carriages with the prancing horses and the 
men wearing white rosettes; not the carriage 
in which she started with Eva and two fair girls 
in azure satin and turquoise and diamond orna- 
ments; not the church when it was reached with 
the crowds outside and the music inside; not 
the priest behind the altar rails ; not the bride- 
groom crooked, bald, grinning like a skull. 

No, no. Surely the earth would open presently 
and swallow her up, and hide those burning 
tears of shame that dim her eyes. All the world 
smiles at her. ‘The irrevocable words have been 
spoken, and she goes out of the church leaning 
on her bridegroom’s arm. She has entered the 
carriage, and he is by her side. 

It rolls along the crowded streets. The sun 
shines. The windowsare up. All the world can 
see the lovely bride and the ugly bridegroom. 
The carriage draws up in front of the great 
house inthe Square. There is a crowd on the 
pavement, and then a shriek, wild as a death 
ery, breaks from the lips of Leontine, the bride, 
a shriek that is echoed by the women among 


the crowd. She springs like a maniac to the 
ground and swoons a deadly swoon. A man 
standing near catches herin hisarms. A ter- 


rible wedding morning this! 


(To be Continued.) 








DIFFERENT MODES. 





Aut over the world it is the fashion to make 
wedding gifts—a good old fashion which has 
descended from feudal times. Inastart in mar- 
ried life certain necessaries in the way of furni- 
ture, crockery, and so on, were always accept- 
able. Rich people and feudal lords would not 
object, on the bridal of their daughters, to re- 
ceive presents from their vassals. In different 
countries different modes. The penny wed- 
dings in Scotland are peculiar. Invited guests 
make contributions in money. One shilling is 
the general tribute, and half-a-crown is a 
princely offering. Out of the sum thus collected 
the not very costly expenses of the feast were 
paid, and the surplus went toward buying the 
furniture. 

In the weddings of the poorer classes of Ire- 
land this levying contributions on guests never 
takes place. There is a collection, however, to 
raise a sum for liberally compensating the 
clerical gentleman who “has tied the knot,” 
and in the house of a rich farmer, this swells 
up to a good round sum. 

In Wales, among the small farmers and 


“bidding,” not single guests, but whole families 
toa wedding. That such an event is to come 
off, with the where and when, is duly advertised 
in the local newspaper, with a request that all 
persons who, in time past, have been similarly 
obliged in that manner, will attend, bringing 
presents for the bride and groom. Beside this, 
written invitations are sent, so that the invited 
guest can scarcely evade his obligations. 





ANSWERS TO SPHINX IN CHRIST- 
MAS NUMBER. 


a 


1.—1. Larkspur. 2. Maiden blush rose. 8. 
Marigold. 4. Snapdragon. 5. Pink. 6. Fox- 
glove. 7. Acanthus. 8. Carnation. 9. Wall- 
flower. 

2.—Dovecot. 

3.—* London Reader.” 

4.—Because his tail (tale) comes out of his 
head. 

5.—Reindeer. 

6.—1. Miss M. E. Braddon. 2. Annie Thomas. 
3. Amelia B. Edwards. 4. M. E.O. Malen. 5. 
Harriet Lewis. 6. L. E. Landon. 

7.—Apothecary. 

8.—Braid, raid, aid. 

9.—Toothache. 

10.—When it comes through the instrument 
of a good musician. 

11.—Merry Christmas. 





ANSWERS TO SPHINX IN No. 868. 


1.—Because it wants its Home Ruler. 
2.—Face-ache. 


3.—1. Peak, pea. 2..Pipe, pip. 3. Plate, 
plat. 4. Plant, plan. 5. Pity, pit. 6. Piquet, 
pique. 7. Lief, lie. 

4.—* Linked Loves.” Liked, Ned, dove, lion, 


seven. 
5.—1. Ascent, scent. 

Spine, pine. 

6. Souse, Ouse. 


2. Aspire, spire. 3. 
4. Spike, pike. 5. Span, pan. 
7, Crumple,rumple. 8. Rover, 


over. 9. Abode, bode. 10. Broad, road. 11. 
Again, gain. 12. Alone, lone. 

6.—Knife. 

7.—A Happy New Year. Pew, ear, Harry, 
new, ape, aye. 

8.—Fore-judge. 

9.—Belfast, Glasgow. Thus: BlushinG, 


EaseL, LaurA, FreshnesS, AilinG, SligO, 
TalloW. 

10.—Hand-bar-row. 

11.—Roast beef. 





MISUNDERSTOOD. 





Fat people are a generally misunderstood 
class. Almost everybody declines to think them 
industrious, and they are legitimate objects of 
tidicule. Ifa fat young man enters into an 
athletic competition of any kind, and is not suc- 
cessful, the multitude will, probably, console 
him by jeering at his efforts and by advising 
him to eat less pudding. If a fat woman essays 
to dance, and dances well and lightly, onlookers 
of the ruder sort will, probably, draw unflatter- 
ing analogies between her and certain animals, 
and suggest that she would be all the better if 
she were made to stir about a little more and to 
devote less time to her sofa and her couch. 

Yet, generally, fat young people are not very 
different from other young people, except that 
they frequently do with an effort, what the 
latter can do with comparative ease. But every 
lot has its compensations, and so fat people are 
favoured in another direction. It is a popular 
hallucination that obesity and good humour 
keep each other company. The person who be- 
lieves that his fat neighbour is lazy and flabby 
of mind, also believes that his fat neighbour is 
amiable to the last degree. He may never have 





traders, the custom prevails to this day of 


———_ 


affect his faith in -the slightest. He will fee] 
inclined to tell you to your face that Johnson 
could not have got fat id he had been a nervous 
or an irritable individual. He will inform you 
that on the beaming countenance of that 
rsonage you may read that he does not allow 
imself to be “ put out” by trifles. 

Truth to tell, your impulse is to unreservedly 
accept all that you are told about the corpulent 
Johnson. You cannot imagine him in a passion. 
But, for all that, he may be a peculiarly bad- 
tempered individual. He is not, as many sup- 
pose, jolly even when he is in a comparatively 
good humour. He does not teem over with 
philanthropy. He is not Fars epee racking 
his mind as to how he can do you or some one 
else a “good turn.” Nothing is more deceptive 
than his unctuous laugh, the unctuousness of 
which has nothing whatever to do with his dis- 
position, and is due probably to the influence of 
the accumulation of fat on the muscles of his 
throat. Still, many misguided creatures have 
been ledaway by it. It gives him a — 
for generosity which he by no means deserves. 
We have no desire to rail at. fat people, or to 
defend them. 

What we protest against are the absurd 
notions of which they are the causes. It is 
time that a civilised community ceased to 
directly or indirectly gauge the merits of men 
and women according to the quantity of flesh 
which they carry on their bones.—Ep. 





THE FORCED MARRIAGE; 


—OR— 


JEW AND GENTILE. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue question asked by Holmes at the end of 
our last chapter seemed to quiet and console 
Mark Upton to a wonderful degree. 

“In that case,” he said, “I think we can go 
on with less fear of consequences. And as to 
the plan, what do you say, Holmes, to taking the 
whole matter into your own hands? Suppose 
you manage the affair just as you think best. I 
needn’t know anything about it, you know, ex- 
cept just enough to make the thing work 
smoothly. Don’t you think such an arrange- 
ment would be safest and easiest, for then, you 
know, I could keep an innocent face upon the 
matter, and perhaps——” 

“Oh, yes, wonderfully easy and safe such a 
plan would makeit for you !’’ interrupted Holmes. 
* But I shan’t agree to anything of the sort. I 
don’t intend to put my neck into the noose and 
let you slip yours out.” f 

“Nonsense, Holmes,’ returned Upton. 
** Don’t be a coward and go back on me like that. 
The greater the risk the greater the pay, you 
know. Recollect, if this thing turns out well you 
and I will be as good as nabobs.” 

Still the man shook his head. 

“You must think of something else,” he 
said. I shan’t take all the responsibility. 
It’s your affair, and I shan’t shoulder all the 
risk.” 

Upton muttered something coeettetly to 
himself, of which the other took no heed. 
*You’ve got all the opportunities on your 
side,” continued Holmes. ‘There you are with 
him day after day. Nobody suspects you of any 
evil designs ; the fellow himself, I guess, would 
forgive you if you gave him a little help in 
getting out of the world; and yet you want me 
to rush in and do something you could much 
better do by yourself! What's become of that 
story you told me about the little Jewess rush- 
ing out of Aveling’s room with a pistol in her 
hand? That’s a capital chance for you. Puta 
little poison in his medicine, try another barrel 
of the pistol, and then tell what you know about 
the girl. Throw all the blame on her. It'll all 
go smoothly enough if you’ve only a mind to set 





spoken to the man in his life, but this does not 


the thing going.” 
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“It may come to that,” he muttered; “ but 
for the present I'd rather try something 
else.” 

“ Ah; I see,” said Holmes, with another side- 
long glance at his companion. ‘I see how it 
it. You think you’ll make up to the gicl first, 
and if she repulses you, you’ll have your revenge 
in the way I spoke of. That’sa shrewd move; 
you can’t do better than try it ; and until that’s 
decided, of course, you don’t want anything of 
me. I’m blowed if I know what you got me 
here to-night for.” And again rising im- 
patiently the man once more prepared himself 
to leave. 

This time Upton made no attempt to detain 
him ; yet when had gone, he muttered, look- 
ing toward the door by which his accomplice had 
left : 

“You dolt! I got you here to see if I couldn’t 
entice you into making my own purpose 2 little 
easier and safer, but I see you suspect my 
designs, aud throw them back upon me. Well, 
well, there never yet was a difficulty or a 
dilemma so great that it baulked me. I can get 
along without you, Holmes; but I intend you 
shall keep your word with me. I’ve helped you 
through many a scrape, and I intend you shall 
take an active part in this. When the time 
comes you won’t dare refuse what I ask of you, 
for I’ve got a pretty close hold of you.” 

So saying, Mark Upton, after waiting a few 
moments longer, to make sure that Holmes was 
at a safe distance, left the cabin, first, however, 
extinguishing and hiding the small lamp which 
lighted their countenances during their confer- 
ence. 

So Upton at last stole furtively back to 
Ashurst, watchful at every step lest he might be 
discovered, suspicious that every bush and tree 
might hide a skulking observer, and with guilty 
fears fancying that every frosty rut upon which 
he stepped, and which snapped beneath his 
tread, might be the echo of another footstep 
stealthily following his own. 

But it was without observation that he finally 
reached Ashurst, and noiselessly regained the 
Soe where his cousin lay moaning and rest- 
ess. 

Upton stole to the bedside and bent low over 
the sufferer. Aveling’s lips were moving, and 
certain feeble, almost inarticulate, words issued 
from them. 

For some time Upton strove eagerly but warily 
to catch theirmeaning. At last he distinguished 
his own name uttered with bitterness, and then 
the sick man, turning wearily and painfully 
upon his pillow, moaned : 

“It’s hard! It’s useless to undo it all! 
Heaven knows I’ve tried! I'll cut it all short! 
There’s no longer any chance for me !”” 

The words came fitfully, brokenly, hopelessly. 
Upton bent lower still to gather more, for the 
wounded man’s wandering thoughts seemed 
nearing a subject he most eagerly desired to 
fathom. 

“She threatened me!” he muttered; and 
then, with a bitter laugh, he repeated: ‘‘ She 
threatened me !” 

“Who threatened you?” whispered Upton, 
bending his lips close to the sick man’s ear, 
hoping thus to mingle his question with 
Aveling’s wandering fancy, and thus elicit an 
unguarded reply. 

But the query failed of its intent. Aveling 
turned quickly toward the questioner, and a look 
of recognition came into his face. 

“Ha, Mark!” he said, clearly and distinctly. 
“what would you give to know?” Then, as if 
exhausted by this gleam of intelligence, he sank 
back, silent and motionless, closing his eyes and 
breathing feebly. 

Upton bit his lip impatiently and inwardly 
eursed his folly for thus breaking in upon his 
cousin’s sickly murmurings. 

“If I had had the patience to wait,” he 
thought, “I should, perhaps, have heard what I 
want to know !” 

But it was now too late, so Upton arose, and 
going toward the hearth, stirred the fire into a 
brighter blaze, for the room had grown chilly in 
his absence, and his own limbs needed warming 
after his long midnight ramble. He glanced at 





the clock and then at the little table bedside the 

whereon were placed the phials of medicine 
which should have been administered every hour 
during the night. 

Upton stole to the table on tip-toe and took 
the bottles in his hand. His movements, careful 
as they were, attracted the invalid’s notice, and 
with a moan he turned his face toward his nurse. 
The latter glanced furtively down at the pallid 
countenance, the closed eyes, the drawn features. 
He noted the sufferer’s oblivion to everything 
about him, so as to noiselessly as he 
approached the bedside he withdrew from it 
with the phials still in his hand. 

Kneeling upon the hearth he scraped a place 
among the ashes into which he poured a portion 
of the contents of each bottle. The flames quickly 
caught the mixtures, a bright ruddy glare for 
a moment filled the chamber and then sub- 
sided. 

Upton raised the bottles between his eye and 
the light to measure their remaining contents. 
Evidently he had not yet despoiled them of the 
portion which should have been administered to 
the invalid, for once more he madea place among 
theashes and poured something, and again for a 
few moments the room was flooded with a vivid, 
ruddy glow. 

Had Upton been less intent upon his mis- 
chievous task, had he even been usually alert, 
he would have heard a startled rustle from the 
bed when the first fire-flash filled the room with 
such a sudden glare, and had he then looked 
over his shoulder he would have seen that the 
invalid was gazing at him and his work with the 
open-eyed stare of semi-consciousness. Then, 
as once again that fiery light suffused the room, 
the sick man cowered as if with a sudden fear: 
a tremor stole over him; he tossed his arms up 
over his head and hid his face from the blinding 
glare, so that when Upton again crept to the 
bedside to replace the phials he deemed the 
change in the patient’s position the mere rest- 
less tossing of his fevered members. 

Then after looking cautiously about the 
chamber and noting that nothing had been 
disturbed during his absence, Upton again stole 
from the room to seek the few hours rest which 
he usually allotted himself as dawn approached. 
The door had no sooner closed than the sick man 
sat bolt upright and looked about him. 

Those blood-red fiery flashes from the hearth 
had strangely affected him. His restless brain 
had received an impression therefrom which the 
sight of Upton’s dark figure kneeling beside the 
fire and seeming to evoke its frightful glow 
only strengthened, and strangely enough his 
disordered fancy drew therefrom a resolve which 
nothing else, perhaps, would have produced. 
With wild eyes, Edward Aveling looked toward 
the fire now burning steadily and brightly as 
usual. 

“Tt was the red flare of Hades!” said the 
invalid, in a vehement whisper. ‘And Mark— 
ah! I always knew it—Mark was the demon’s 
own fiend sent to set it aglow! And he was 
making it ready for me—for me!” the sick man 
went breathlessly on. ‘The fire was red—red 
as blood—red as this bandage about my head, 
and that is what it meant! Mark drove me to 
it, and now he is making ready the place where 
I shall go! He makes the fire burn brighter: 
he stirs it up so it will burn everlastingly !” 

The sufferer flung himself back upon his 
pillow and drew a long, shivering, moaning 
breath. 

“Oh!” he cried, still in a shuddering whisper. 
“Is there no way for me to escape that eternal 
fire? Ha!’ he cried, springing wildly up. “I 
won’t wait to be thrown into it! I'll put it out. 
I'll throw it around and stop its maddening, 
mocking glow !” 

With the factitious strength of a madman 
Aveling sprang from his bed and rushing to the 
fire with furious eagerness began to tear the 
burning brands from their place. He 
snatched wildly, recklessly, at the glowing coals 
and scattered them broadcast throughout the 
room. 

They fell upon the carpet, upon the bed, 
against the light, inflammable curtains, among 
the drugs upon the bedside table, and these 





suddenly igniting, that same blood-red glow 
which had before so terrified the madman, once 
more filled the room. The light flashed 
upon Aveling’s sight and arrested him, but not 
until he had cleared the hearth of every brand 
and coal. 

He sprang to his feet. About him on every 
side he saw nothing but flames—fiames spring- 
ing softly, but warily, up from the floor—flames 
creeping rapidly up the window curtains— 
flames encircling every chair, and over against 
the bed where he had lain but a moment before, 
that unearthly, deadly glow. It danced and 
flashed about his pillows ; it spread itself along 
the coverlet and sheets which still retained 
the imprint of his figure; it sparkled, it 
glowed, it hissed with venomous, with hellish 
activity. 

A wild shriek buret from Aveling’s lips. 

“T’ve cheated you!’ he cried. “A moment 
ago I was there, but now I’m free! Burn, burn 
away with all your blood-stained might! I have 
cheated you! TI have escaped from you! Chase 
me! Catch me if youcan! I will outrun you!’ 
and with a shrill, mocking laugh he dashed 
wildly through the creeping flames upon the 
floor, through the blinding smoke which now 
filled the chamber. 

He seized the door and wrenched it furiously 
open. In his hand he carried the last burning 
brand which he had caught from the hearth, 
and as he fled along the corridor and down the 
staircase he cried : 

« Snatched like a brand from the burning!” 
and hurling it from him as he neared the hall 
door, he tore this open also, and out into the 
dense darkness which precedes the coming dawn 
he rushed. 

Away he sped over the frozen ground, his 
fevered feet unmindful of the icy ruts and the 
snow-covered ground. Like the maddened spirit 
of the whirlwind he sped breathlessly on, flying 
like a sheeted ghost from a terrible, everlasting 
doom. 

Once on the brow of the last hill which lay in 
his path, and which separated him from a view 
of Ashurst, he turned, turned for one instant, to 
look with a wild scream of delight at the scene 
which met his eyes. 

Against the black background of the sky, upon 
the sombre surface of the snow, there Jay a 
ruddy, wavering light. From the distant 
building there leaped long tongues of flame, 
and black columns of smoke poured forth 
from windows and doors, making the darkness 
of that early winter morning appalling by con- 
trast. 

Yet even more appalling was the death-like 
stillness which reigned over all. Like a voiceless 
demon of the night the devouring element raged 
on. Nota human being could be seen rushing 
athwart that fiery mass. Not a voice could be 
heard in alarmed outcry. Like a mansion of the 
dead doomed to silent destruction it stood, with 
no one by to lament or to rejoice. 

With another wild shriek Aveling turned 
away from this quick, momentary, backward 
glance, and again, with wild leaps and runs, 
increased the distance between himself and the 
flames. 

On, on he sped until the factitious strength 
which madness gave him began to ebb. A dark- 
ness blacker than that of night fell upon him ; 
he summoned his energy for ahother wild run, 
but his strength ruthlessly forsook him. He 
stumbled, recovered himself, stumbled once 
more, and fell prostrate upon the hard, frozen 
earth. 

And so the inmates of Ashurst, plunged in that 
deep sleep which is most profound in the later 
watches of the night, slumbered on unconscious 
of the death which was making such frightful 
strides towards them. 

Mark Upton would naturally have been the 
person the soonest aware of the danger, since 
his rooms were nearest those where the fire 
originated, but he, as if fated to be destroyed by 
a just Nemesis, slapt on, unmindful of harm— 
for had not over-fatigue and a long midnight 
walk so steeped his senses in drowsiness that 
neither blinding smoke nor the sharp crackling 
of flames could rouse him. 
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At last he became dimly conscious of a hand 
struggling to arouse him. He felt himself 
forcibly shaken and a voice called loudly im his 
ear: 

“Wake up! For Heaven’s sake wake up! 
The house is burning. You will be smothered 
—be burned, Wake up! Fly before it is' too 
late!” ’ 

And then, but half aroused to the horror of 
his position, he pened .his eyes and looked 
around him, only to see rolling volumes: of 
smoke through which there came lurid, fitful 
glares of a more terrible element. Again the 
hand tugged at his arm,andagain that awaken- 
ing cry rang in his ear: 

* Mr. Upton, for Heaven’ssake save yourself ! 
I am powerless todrag you out of this danger!” 

And through the bewildering glare, the 
smothering sensations, the tumultuous thoughts 
of this sudden breaking up of sleep, Uptor 
recognised the voice of Rachael Aveling, the 
Jewess. 

«Yes, yes,” he replied confusedly and half 
articulately because of the stiflimg smoke, “I 
hear, I hear. I will come!” 

«Come by way of the farther staircase,” the 
same voice continued. “Do not attempt to go 
by the other way. Everything there is 
burning !” 

Then the voice ceased, and Upton, springing 
from the bed upon which, dressed as he was, he 
had thrown himself for his brief repose, crept 
upon his hands and knees below the denser 
volume of smoke, gained the door of his 
chamber, took one fearful look in the direction 
of Aveling’s sick-room and saw that from the 
door of that apartment the flames were leaping 
wildly forth, defying all approach and all hope 
of rescuing its inmate. 

Then sufficiently awake to entertain many 
varying thoughts, he followed the bidding of tive 
voice which alarmed and saved him, and fled 
along the suffocating, smoke-beclouded corridor 
to the servants’ stairway, which he cleared with 
a bound. 

Below stairs he found the household astir. 
There was swift hurrying toand fro; there were 
orders given and revoked; there were anxious 
inquiries concerning inmates who had not been 
seen; there were loud exclamations of horror; 
there were loudly expressed apprehensions. 

Upton rushed forward into the main body of 
the house. Above, all was flame, but at that 
moment, save for the dense smoke which rolled 
down from above, the wide front hall and'the 
adjacent rooms were uninjured. 

But suddenly another element as destructive 
as fire, yet often welcome as a deliverance, 
appeared. 

While Upton ran forward ; while in helpless, 
hopeless alarm he knew not whither to turn, the 
flames above him suddenly hissed as if in spite- 
ful remonstrance; the smoke was driven down 
in blacker volumes and fury, and lo! there also 
came water trickling, running and dripping 
from those higher regions—fire-arresting water ! 
But whence it came, by what providence so 
opportunely sent, Upton could not for a moment 
tell;, but am instant later a servant’s voice 
sounded triumphantly in his ear: 

“Thetank! The greattank has burst! The 
water is coming down in torrents from the 
attics! The fire will be put out!” 

And indeed the saving elenent now came 
down in such foree that Upton and the other 
members of the household were driven from the 
building which a moment before seemed destined 
to fall a victim to the fire-fiend. 

They fled to the grounds, and from that spot 
awaited the conflict between fire and water. 
They saw how steadily and surely the water 
gained upon its foe; they noted the fierce 
writhing of the flames for mastery; and they 
exulted in the quenching onflow of the water. 
Then, seeming suddenly awakened as from a 
stupor, they all started forward, and with such 
aids as they could seize upon, took sides with the 
ally so providentially sent. 

With buckets, with pails, with gatden hose, 
with whatever lay readiest at hand, they fought 
the devouring element and with such success 
that when the winter sun rose glowing over the 





eastern hills, ‘they had gained a well earned 
victory. 


*Tis true, beautifal Ashurststood crippled and | 


blackened, with gaping windows and- walls 
reeking with evidences.of the fierce struggle ; 
its lovely interior devastated, ruined; yet still 
the grey stone walls stood ready and erect; and 
beyond, just over the high hedge, which even in 
winter and after this recent baptism of fire 
showed green and fresh in the early winter's 
dawn, where stood untouched a distant wing of 
the mansion, which seemed to hold out the 
promise of refuge to the stricken inmates. 

Then, when the terrible excitement had some- 
what subsided, when the men and women had 
time to look about them and to think, they 
stared’ wildly into each other’s faces and 
gasped : 

‘Where is the master? Where is Mr. 
Aveling ?” 


ooo 


CHAPTER XIV. 


WueERE was the master? Where was, Mr. 
Aveling? This was the question repeated and 
echoed on every side as the inmates of Ashurst 
stood shivering and trembling upon the snow- 
covered lawn looking blankly up at the. still 
smoking and smouldering mansion. All eyes 
were directed toward Upton, who stood amongst 
them dazed and almost stupefied. 

Who saw the master last? How did the fire 
originate? Whatdoesitallmean? MTheseand 
many other queries ran from “mouth to’ mouth, 
but there were none to answer them—not even 
Upton himself, who, when directly appealed to, 
eould only reply that he had left his cousin’s 
room.as day was dawning to get the little rest 
so necessary to himself. 

At that time everything was‘as usual in the 
sick room, the patient seeming even more quiet 
than ordinary; that he went to his own apart- 
ment so fatigued with watching he threw him- 
self, all dressed as he was, upon his bed, but he 
seemed seareely to have tonched his pillow; 
scarcely to have fallen asleep, ere’he was seized 
by the arm and bidden to fly, if he would save 
himeelf; that, half asleep, half awake, and 
wholly confused, he obeyed, groping his way 
through dense smoke and intense heat. until, as 
the others saw, he emerged among them below 


stairs, and with them assisted’ in subdting the | 


flames. 

Then the question arose; whose voice was it 
which first roused the household ? Whose wild 
outcry was it which, flying’ from room to room, 
aroused servant after servant, so that all escaped 
—all but the master of Ashurst P 

Upton knew, for when that voice rang its 
alarm in his ear he was not ‘so bewildered but 
that he recognised it as belonging to the young 
Jewess. So now, when these ingttiries came 
pouring in upon him, ‘he glanced around and 
said: 

«© Whete is Mrs. Aveling ?” 

“She has gone back to her rooms,” replied 
the housekeever, who stood in the shivering 
group, a thick shawl, which she had hastily 
snatched from her room, wrapped over her head 
and shoulders. “ Her rooms,'you see, Mr. Upton, 
are not burned, being so far from the main part 
of the house. Weshall all have to go there, I 
suppose, until something can be done.” 

* There areother rooms in the wing than those 
occupied by Mrs. Aveling,” returned Upton, 
now feeling the nécessity of action. ‘Let all 
the women of the house go to the morning-room 
and library, which, I hope, are-still uninjured ; 
but you, Thomas, and. you, Hopkins, with as 
niany other men as feel able, come with me.” 

As he spoke he turned towards the smoking 
entrance of the house, about and within which 
there now hung low, dripping icicles which every 
moment grew larger, as the water from above 
still trickled down. 

«We must make an effort to find Mr. Ave- 
ling.” 

“God grant he may have made an effort ‘to 
save himself!” ejaculated Hopkins. “ Perhaps 
the fire’'may have alarmed him in season, and we 
shall yet find him safe and sound in some part 





of the house which the flames and smoke did 
not reach.” 

Upton made no reply, but pushing his way into 
the house, at first made some progress despite 
the smoke which disputed their way ; but, at last 
this murky foe triumphed, and’ Upton, followed 
by his companions, were forced to make a wild 
rush for the outer air to regain the breath they 
had well-nigh lost. 

Beaten’ back at this 
around the house an 
different way, but here, 
defeated. 

Upton then retraced his steps to that stair- 
case down which he and many others had 
escaped, but even here he was driven back by 
the same suffocating smoke which, for the 
present, seemed determined to hold the ground 
against all human inroads. 

Yet their efforts had not been entirely without 
result, for when Upton, the foremost of the ex- 
amining party, ascended the farther staircase, 
when, protecting eyes and nostrils as best he 
could from the overpowering vapour, he peered 
into those regions which he dared not penetrate, 
he saw to his horror, through the blackened, 
partly-fallen partitions, that the room which 
was his cousin’s sick-chamber was completely 
burned out, the floor had fallen, and throughout 
and around the place destruction was most 
emphatic. 

It was but a glimpse which he caught of 
that desolated interior, for the smoke, which 
for an instant only had been lifted by a fitful 
gust of ‘wind, again settled down in greater 
density than before, driving the men precipi- 
tately back. 

They shouted Aveling’s name, thinking that 
if he had fled from the butning chamber he 
might be still alive in some corner of the house 
too feeble to come forth. Ladders were procured, 
and chambers entered from the outside, but 
everything proved futile. Their calls were 
unanswered, and with every glimpse which they 
caught of ‘the ruined interior the conviction 
became stronger that Edward Aveling had 
miserably, horribly perished in the burning of 
his own house. 

A shudder ran through the breathless little 
band ‘as, after repeated and almost superhuman 
efforts, this belief was finally forced upon them. 
Cold as. was that wintry morning, Mark Upton 
wiped the perspiration from his forehead as, 
after his exertions, he finally admitted the truth 
of the terrible catastrophe, and even his hard 
heart quailed as he thought how suddenly, | how 
tragically, how incomprehensibly his own wicked 
designs had. been anticipated. 

But the fire itself—the origin of it—what of 
that? Without attering a syllable to his com- 
panions, Upton left them to wander where they 
chose, or to remain to answer the eager inquiries 
of the neighbours, who now came flocking to 
Ashurst ‘to learn the particulars of the catas- 
trophe.. He himself turned to another portion 
of the house—towards that part which had 
escaped unscathed. 

Without stopping to gain access to.the apart- 
ments he wished to visit by the usual entrance, 
about whith, he noticed, there were gathered 
knots of men from adjacent estates, he passed 
quite around the place, making a track for him- 
self through the untrodden snow, won his way 
through the little wood which bounded on one 
side Rachael’s little lawn and flower garden, 
traversed this with rapid strides, and presently 
gained the windows of ‘her apartments, upon 
one of which he tapped with some peremptori- 
ness. - 

He was obliged to repeat his summons ere it 
was noticed, and then, to his surprise, it was Mrs. 
Markham, the housekeeper, and not Rachael 
Aveling, who drew aside the drapery and looked 
frowningly forth. 

A look Tot unfeigned surprise replaced the 
frown when she beheld Upton standing in the 
snow outside. He motioned her to open the 
window, which she at first seemed réluctant to 
do; but when he repeated the command more 
sternly, she obeyed, though first Upton noticed 
that she turned her head and said a few hasty 
words to someone within the room. 
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The low French window unlocked and opened, | 
Upton sprang lightly in, the keen, frosty air also 
entering witha hearty, fierce gust. Once within 
this room, to which the. curious thoughts of 
Upton had often wandered in the months just 
passed, he looked about him inquiringly and 
with manifest surprise. As he remembered them 
in their disused, abandoned state they were 
sombre, even dark, chilly, and uninviting, but 
now what a transformation had taken place! 

Not an article of furniture had been added, 
nothing had been removed or replaced, but every 
bit of mahogany, every scrap of upholstery, 
every picture and every one of those few orna- 
ments which the late Mr. Aveling would allow, 
nad been so Foie as to give the little parlour 
a decidedly different aspect. 

Books had beén taken from the shélves and 
placed invitingly about the room, the pictures 
were wreathed with living ivy or with delicate 
sprays of pressed ferns; the hard, leather- 
covered sofa, wheeled to one side of the fireplace, 
was Iwxtriously supplied with soft ¢ushions 
which hid its aggressive deformity. Plants 
were blooming luxuriantly in the windows, and 
over all this simple but expressive comfort the 
bright fire shed a happy, cheerful glow. 

All this: Upton took in with the one rapid 
glance which he threw around the room, as, 
standing just within the apartment, he faced 
both Mrs. Markham and Rachael Aveling. The 
latter was half sitting, half reclining, upon the 
sofa beside the fire, partly supported by pillows 
and having the weary, pained aspect.of a stfferer. 
At her feet, as usual, lay Plato, who at the 
entrance’ of Upton started up with a growl of 
displeasure, 

His mistress raised her head, and with a word 
quieted him, while she made a futile effort to 
rise from her couch to receive her visitor. But 
the attempt seemed beyond. her strength, for 
she instantly fell back, and the housekeeper, 
hastening to ‘her’ side, laid friendly injunctions 
upon her. 

“Mrs. Aveling was sore butt in the fire,” she 
said, looking toward Upton. “Indeed, sir, I 
think she might have died if I hadn’t happened 
to come along just when I did.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Markham, if any accident has 
happened you did wrong not to inform me of it 
at once,” said Upton, coming forward with a con- 
cerned matinet foward the centre of the room. 
“In what way has the young lady been im- 
jured ?” 

He noticed. now more clearly the girl’s pallid 
face, her bright, restless eyes, and also her hands 
lying helpless in her lap heavily swathed in linen 
bandages. 

“ Ah, sir,” returned Mrs. Markham, “ ’twas 
she who first, discovered the fire, and ’twas she 
who ran about, saving all our lives. If I hadn’t 
been so addled and dumb-like myself I’d ha’ 
known her yoice and would ha’ run here just as 
soon as ever the greatest danger was passed; 
but you see, sir, I was that, flustered I didn’t 
know which way'to turn, and I may say ’twas 
only, by aecident..I came here.and found this 
young thing lying all in. a.dead. faint on the 
floor, and,I tell you, sir, Ithought she was right 
dead, sure enough, and I was so struck all of a 
heap with fright, sir, that I. couldn’t stir hand 
nor foot, and I do believe the young lady would 
have died-outright if that brute there—no, I'll 
call him brute no longer, sir, for more sense I 
scarcely ever did'see in a human—if.that dog, 
sir, hadn’t stood by and lapped her face, and 
lapped and lapped, until by-and-bye she opened 
her eyes a little and fetched a gasping sort of a 
breath that it went te my heart to.see. Sothen, 
sir, when I saw that she really wasn’t dead I set 
to with a will, and after awhile the dog and mie 
—for I'll do him the credit of saying he stood by 
looking as concerned as a doctor, and really did 
help by lying at. her feet when I couldn’t get 
any hot. water—we brought her around so she 
could talk a little, and then she mcaned. some- 
thing about her hands and feet, and when I 
looked at ’em, lor’ bless you, sir, they were as 

blistered and as parboiled as ever I see a piece 
of meat.” 


breaking. in- upon the woman’s monologue. 
* What does this all mean ?” 

“ Well, sir, as near as I can make out, it means | 
just this, for the poor young thing aint yet ina | 
fit state to talk much. It means that when she 
ran abput the house rousing us up and pulling 
us out of the very jaws of death, she went too 
far and I s’pose got blinded with the smokeamd 
fell down, and stepped on burning floors, and 
her clothes—lor’, sir! if she hadn’t somehow 
snatched up a blanket and wrapped it around 
her, they’d all hav’ been ablaze. It’s a wonder 
to me that she got off with a*spear of hair, or a 
sign of an eye-winker!” ‘ 

Upton listened to this recital with marked 
interest, iooking ever afd anon toward the sofa 
where the sufferer lay, Whose appearance amply 
attested the truth of the housekeepert’s state- 
ment. 

She lay back upon her pillows with eyes half 
closed, perfectly motionless, for with every effort 
which she made to stit hand or foot there came 
such flashes and twinges of pain that she could 
scarcely refrain from crying out. 

** Have you not sent fora physician ?” asked 
Upton, alarmed by Rachael’s condition more 
than he ever expected he would be by human 
suffering, 

“Sent for a physivian !” echoed Mrs. Mark- 
ham. “ Dear bless'you, sir, who do you think 
would leave Ashurst in all this confusion? I 
told Jake to run for Dr. Armstrong, but he said 
he couldn’t do it, there were so mafiy people 
coming to ask about the fire he’d got testay and 
see to ’em.” 


anything to packyand qttit Ashurst,” said: Upton, 
angrily. “I'l gomyself and see that someone 
starts for a doctor without delay.” 

* You needn't do that, sir,” replied the woman, 
detaining him. ‘Pm reckoned a tolerable good 
nurse myself.. There aint nothing so good, for 
burns as mild sdf. soap to draw out the pain, 
and mutton tallowispread on linen rags with = 
the least mite of laudanum mixed in. Bue 
me, sir,” exclaimed the woman, suddenly bréak+ 
ing in upon her ewn voluble speechy “what a 
heathen I am, to be sare, rumpiag. on like this 
about a person who’s almost’ strahger, ard 
never once stopping t ask about poor Master 
Ed’ard! I s’pose, sir, you’ve found him, haven’t 
you, for the Lord o’Mercy wouldn’t.let the poor, 
weak, sick man be scorched and smothered to 


leave.” 

«<The Lord gave, and the Lord taketh 
away,” ejaculated Upton, with a devout up- 
raising of the eyes. ‘“ Who knows, Mrs. Mark- 
ham, but that He, in His very mercy, took Mr. 
Edward away from greater evils in reserve for 
him had he lived.” 

“Had he lived!” shrieked the old woman, 
raising her hands in horror. “ You don’t mean 
to say that Mr’ Ed’ard’s really burnt to death! 
Thomas told me he knew he must have gone 
into soiie other part of the house, and as soon 
as the sniske and heat would let’ ’em he and 
the'rest were going t6 hunt for him.” 

“We have already done so, Mrs. Markham, 
but we have found no traces of the poor young 
man ; besides, I grieve to tell you that the posi- 
tion of his room is stich. as to preclude all hope 
of his having made his escape from it.” 

The woman clasped her hands and fell heavily 
into a chair. 

Oh!’ she sobbed, putting the corner of her 
apron to her eyes. ‘It’s terrible to think of 
such a generous young man being barnt ‘alive! 
I can’t believe it, sir! Lean’t, indeed’! Not 
until I see his ‘own charred boties will I believe 
such a horrible thing !”” 

«Your. gtief and your incredulity do your 
heart infinite credit; Mrs. Markham, I wish I 
could entertain the same sentiments, which, in- 
dee., I might, if I had not been to that part of 
the house where the dreadful accident—or, shall 
I say, tragedy ?occurred.” 

** And is bis room'all burnt. wp, sir?” 

“Yes; every vestige of what it onee ‘was is 


“Jake shall paek up, if the firs has left’ him | 


death in the bed he hadn’t the strength to 


a most heartrending look. It seems strange, 
very strange,” he continued, turning his glance 
toward the suffering young Jewess—“ strange, 
indeed, that the person who first discovered the 
fire should not immediately have thought of 
the helpless invalid, and have rushed to his 
assistance before all things. Had I been so cir- 
cumstanced I should have made his safety my 
first care.” 

The eyes of the young girl opened. She looked 
calmly at Upton, and though the effort to speak 
eased her much pain, replied : 

** Perhaps had you been more watchful of your 
charge the accident—the tragedy—would not 
have occurred.” 

Upton’s cheek flushed slightly. 

‘* T scateely understand you,” he said. “No 
one before-has ever accused me of neglecting 
any duty whatsoever.” 

**The fire caught in Mr. Aveling’s room,” 
Rachael returned. “Had some one been in 
attendance upon him it might have been ex- 
tinguished.” 

‘May I ask how you came by this informa- 
tion ?” asked Upton significantly. “ How should 
it chance that you, in theseremote rooms, in the 
the dead of night, should be aware of circum- 
stances ttanspiring in quarters of the house 
which you are not supposed to frequent ?” 


(70:be Continued,) 
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HEALTH AND EXERCISE. 


—_ 


No doubt exists that-exercise is a necessity ; 
it prolongs life, and greatly,improves living; it 
better. fits us for our duties ; without it, we do 
not more than half live. He-only who exercises 
sufficiently. can know theoj@y of good health, 
good appetite, good di » refreshing sleep. 
It causes the blood to circulate quickly, freely 
wid equally, and will drive away the blues. It 
‘jeoréases respiration, thas bringing a larger 
quantity..of the clixir of life, oxygen, to purify 
and vitalise'the blood. It rounds and hardens 
the muscles, and educates them into ever-ready, 
faithful and efficient servants of the will. Ib 
limbers.the joints and strengthens every part 
of the It invigorates the mind, and 
renders it active and efficient in all its opera- 
tions. ‘ 





A GENTLEMAN. 


. 
a 


Tur English definition of this word is limited. 
When the gentlemen of the country are spoken 
of, or the gentlemen of England, not every man 
is meant, nor even every respectable, educated, 
and decently-behaving man. There is implied 
@ certain condition in life, a certain social posi- 
tion, which may or may not be accompanied, 
but which generally is accompanied bya certain 
degree of wealth. But an English gentleman 
in his completeness is much mote than this, 
even if he is lord of thousands of acres upon 
Which his forefathers have lived for centuries. 
He adds, in addition to his position due to birth 
and estate, honour, good breeding, courage and 
personal dignity. 





—~—*_qK—_—~«zK—K<—{K&EqqK&——*K[_—TlTS= 


Dr. Morr says that the etory that Sarak 
Bernhardt sleeps in her coffin: may have origi- 
nated from her coughing inher sleep. 


Tur Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh have 
sent portraits. of themselves to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft, for their Green-room, as companions 
to other Royal likenesses. 


Somer say that there,is no such thing as a red 
canary bird, but Dr. Bitsh, who lives in Belgium, 
says that a ted canary cin be mace easily. Get 
a canary of the Norwich breed, and just before 
and after moulting, feed it on the white of an 
egg which has been sprinkled with a little of 
the very best cayenne pepper, and before long 





destroyed. Even the floor has fallen, some: of 





“Dear me! Mrs. Markham,” said Upton, 





the partitions are down, and the whole place has 


the canary will turn to a pretty red colour. 
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[THE NEW GOVERNESS. } 


HIS SECOND WIFE, 


> 





TuE sun was just gilding with his last rays 
the windows of the mansion on the hill, making 
them one glare of golden glory, resting lightly 
on the tops of the tall poplars that surrounded 
the house, and making the twilight seem denser 
on the houses in the valley, when Mr. Langdon 
came slowly up the village street. Weary with 
the clamour and noise, the drudgery and mono- 
tony of his office, his steps involuntarily grew 
quicker, and his brow cleared, as he drew nearer 
the haven of peace and happiness he called 
home. Andas he rested his hand upon the 
latch of the rustic gate, there came the quick 
patter of childish feet down the gravelled walk, 
a flash of white robes through the shadows, and 
in a moment a pair of bare dimpled arms were 
about his neck,and a peal of silvery, childish 
laughter rang out on the stillness. 

* Beat you again, did she, Howard ?” said Mr. 
Langdon, kindly, as he laid his hand on the 
curly head of his son, who had followed more 
slowly. 

“She always beats,” said the boy, with a 
little discontent in face and voice. 

“ Well, well, Howard,” said his father, “a 
boy who is studying Latin and algebra can’t 
be expected to fly like a humming-bird, who 
doesn’t do anything all day but play with the 
other birds and flowers.” 

“Now, papa,” said the child in his arms,” 


looking laughingly into his face, “that’s not 
fair! You should just hear me reading history 
to mamma, and she says I am doing well in my 
other studies.” 

“How is mamma, Zoe ?” asked Mr. Langdon, 
a shadow coming over his face. 

“She doesn’t feel well at all this evening,” 
said Zoe, her own face clouding, “and Amy 
has been bathing her head.” 

They had arrived at the base of the broad 
stone steps by this time, and Zoe sprang from 
her father’s arms, and up two ata bound, to 
herald his coming. Mr. Langdon paused for 
an instant as he reached the verandah to look 
out upon the surroundings of his beautiful home, 
and a proud smile crossed his haug hty face as 
he thought, “ This isall mine, gained by hand- 
to-hand struggle with fortune.” 

He had always been a proud man, even in the 
days of his youth and poverty, and he had every 
reason to be proud of the wealth and reputation 
that were his now in the prime of life. He was 
honourable, and true-hearted as proud, his only 
fault beimg an over-weening ambition, and a 
proneness to be influenced by flattery. 

While he mused upon the porch, a light 
touch fell upon his arm, and he turned round 
to greet the pretty blushing face of his oldest 
child, sweet Amy Langdon, who, though scarcely 
fourteen years had passed lightly over her head, 
bore now the responsible position of housekeeper 
at Hillside during her grandmother’s absence, 
for her mother was a confirmed invalid. 

“ Tea is almost ready, papa,” she said, as he 





—. 
—_——— 


kissed her fondly, “and mamma is waiting for 
you.” 

They passed into the house together, she 
looking up at him with the almost worshipful 
trust and reverence it is so beautiful to see in 
the face of a child toward parents, and together 
they reached the couch where Annie Langdon, 
the wife and mother, now passed the days that 
would have been weary, painful ones but for 
the love and attentive sympathy of her husband 
and children. 

It was the custom now for them all to gather 
about their mother, since she could not join them 
at the evening meal, while she ate her light 
repast, and all was pleasant bustle, until every- 
thing was arranged to suit the notions of “old 
maid Amy,” as Zoe called her, who was some- 
what methodical in all her ways. 

The hour was passed in delightful conversa- 
tion. Each of the three children had something 
new to tell papa, and he entered with interest 
intoall their plans aud projects, from Amy’s, 
to have a new summer-house built, to Zoe’s new 
playhouse under the apple-tree. 

This family had always been a standing 
wonder to the village people, who had never 
seen such sympathy between parents and 
children, and it was truly rare. All this was 
unmixed delight to the younger children ; but 
there was the shadow of a great sorrow over it 
all to Mr. on and Amy, who saw how 
much lighter the fragile form had become 
in the last month. 

They knew that erelong the little circle would 
be broken, and the one dearest and best beloved 
be taken away from them. The thought 
brought agony unspeakable. Amy, who was 
very mature and womanly for her years, had 
given up hope with the last hemorrhage, that 
brought the sufferer so near the river of death, 
and now only tried to make her last hours 
happy. But in spite of his superior age and 
wisdom her father still hoped against hope, and 
could not give her up. 

Mrs. Langdon had long ago resigned herself 
to the thought of death, and while looking with 
tearful eyesat those so dear to her, whom she 
must leave behind, felt so sure and bright a 
hope of heaven that no word of sorrow or com- 
plaint escaped her lips. And at such hours as 
this she was as cheerful and happy in_ her hus- 
band and children’s society as if the death 
angel had not already laid his icy hand upon 
her. 

“Our tea is ready now, papa,” said Amy, 
when her mother had finished, and Zoe had 
eaten the bit of toast left upon the plate, think- 
ing, childlike, it was better, “because it was 
made for mamma.” Mr. Langdon placed his 
arm about his daughter, and they went into the 
pleasant dining-room, and sat down to a well- 
spread table, over which little Amy had learned 
to preside “almost as well as mother”—words 
of praise from her father that brought the 
quick tears to her eyes. 

“Well, I know I wish grandma would come 
home,” said Zoe, as she pushed back her plate. 
Amy never has any homemade cakes, and she 
don’t ever ask me to have another cup of 
tea.” . 

A general laugh went round the table at this, 
and Howard said: 

“Tl bet I'll tell grandma, Zoe, that’s all you 
want her to come home for.” 

“If I treated yon both right, you would 
neither of you have tea. You’d behave better, 
maybe. Howard, does your teacher allow you 
to say ‘I bet?” 

“ Not have tea!” cried Zoe, with wide-open 
eyes. “That’s just the way stepmothers does. 
Fanny Clarke says their stepmother never gives 
them tea or coffee either, or else not half enough 
sugar. I wouldn’t have such a mother.” 

“T hope you never will, little one, have any 
one to treat you in that way,” said her father, 
as he rose from the table; “but mamma must 
teach you to be more careful with your verbs. 
‘Stepmothers does’ doesn’t sound right to 
me.” 





“ Zoe forgets grammar when she gets excited,” 
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said Amy: “and that is generally her condi- 
tion.’ 

Zoe shook her curls saucily at her sister, and 
sprang out of the door, challenging Howard to 
a race, and Mr. Langdon joined his wife in her 
pleasant room. 

An hour later, he sat holding the little blue- 
veined hand in his, and their talk had strayed 
back to halycon days when they, as boy and 
girl lover, had plighted the troth which to-day 
was as pure and dear as then, and as husband 
and wife who truly love each other often will 
they were engaged in pleasant retrospection. 

“Let me see,” said Mrs. Langdon, musingly, 
“JT was attending school at Herndon then taught 
by a Mrs. Crawford, and you were studying law. 
What happy days they were.” 

“Ah, that reminds me, Annie,” said he 
abruptly, returning to the present, “ that I have 
a new client whose case interests me very much. 
You remember this Mrs. Crawford very well, 
do you not—and that she was a widow with an 
infant child when we knew her? Well, she 
married again soon after, and her hushand, a Mr. 
Clark, adopted her as his own child, intending 
to settle his fortune upon her. The mother 
died within a year after the marriage, and with- 
in the last year Mr. Clark also died suddenly, 
andintestate. His brothers and sisters claim 
the estate, and this Miss Crawford, now a young 
lady highly educated and accomplished, comes 
tome for advice. She isstopping with her aunt 
now at A—— Hotel.” 

“And what do you think about her case ?” 
asked Mrs. Langdon, with the affectionate 
interest she always manifested in anything that 
interested her husband. 

“ Hopeless,” was his answer. “It appears 
that the adoption was merely a formal one ; as 
there was no will, she has no claims whatever 
upon the estate. So after being reared in afilu- 
ence, with the expectation of wealth, the young 
lady is left penniless. And toadd to the dis- 
tress of her situation, some of her stepfather’s 
relations have tried to asperse her good name. 
I feel very sorry for her, Annie.” 

“T did not like Mrs. Crawford,” said Mrs. 
Langdon. “It seems to me there was some 
story about her, also, but one should not allow 
that to prejudice one against the daughter. 
What can we do for her, Carrol ?” 

“T have been thinking, Annie,” said her hus- 
band. ‘* You know we have never been satisfied 
with the schools here for our children, and your 
health is too bad to attend to their studies 
yourself, and Ithink it would be advisable for 
us to have a governess. Miss Crawford has a 
diploma from one of our best schools, and has 
almost perfect manners. What do you think 
about engaging her, Annie, in that capacity ?” 

“Tt is aserious thing, Carrol,” said his wife. 
“to put our children into anyone’s hands but 
our own, and we should know the person very 
well. But all you have said is true. I know 
our children, especially Zoe, need more careful 
attention than I am able to give them, and I 
have been thinking myself of speaking to you 
about obtaining a governess. I should like to 
see the young lady first, though. This story 
about her, Carrol, what was it ?” 

“Pshaw, Annie! one glance at her will be 
enough to assure you of falseness of any charge 
against the modesty of such a girl. You needn’t 
a for a moment about that. What do you 
8a ad 

And he bent and kissed the snowy cheek of 
the wife he almost idolised. She looked up at 
him with a trusting, loving smile. 

“Of course you are right, Carrol, and I will 
send Amy round with you to call upon her with 
a view to engaging her. I wish I was able to 
go myself.” 

“I wish you were, darling.” And Carrol 
Langdon pressed the slight form close to his 
heart. For these two were as much lovers now 
as ever in the days gone by. Theirs had been 
@ perfect marriage of souls, and not one inhar- 
monious note had ever marred the grand anthem 
of their lives. Though now and then there were 
minor chords of sadness, caused by that paling 
cheek and brightening eye, the burden of their 
life-song was still joy and peace. 


Alas! how few such blended lives there are. 
How many are marred and made miserable for 
time and eternity, by warring against the laws 
of nature and God, and joining their lives to 
one sototally dissimilar that happiness is im- 


possible. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue morning dawned as brightly as a June 
morning could. At breakfast Mr. Langdon 
told Amy he wished her to attend him ina call 
upon a Miss Crawford, who was stopping at an 
hotel. 

«Which hotel, papa?” asked Zoe, who was a 
somewhat privileged character in this happy 
household. She was happy this morning in the 
return of her grandmother, Mrs Langdon’s 
mother, a handsome, but somewhat haughty 
old lady, who for years had presided over her 
daughter’s household. 

“The A—— Hotel,” said her father, in 
answer to Zoe’s query. ; 

« Then I don’t like her,” said Zoe, promptly- 
** She is pretty, and she dresses nice, but she’s 
got eyes just like Amy’s cat that ate my bird, 
and there ain’t any eyebrows; and yesterday, 
when I was over there with Lulu Acton, and we 
were seeing which could jump furthest off the 
steps, she said something about ‘ tomboys,’ and 
Iknow she meant us.” 

“You talk too much for a little girl,” said 
her father, with one of his rare frowns. “‘ Grand- 
ma will have to take you in hand, I think.” 

“Miss Crawford was right,” said Mrs. Marcy. 
“If you were jumping off the steps, you were 
tomboys.” 

Zoe did not speak again, but her lip quivered 
and tears stood in the bright brown eyes. The 
nice breakfast was untouched, and when her 
father and Amy started, for the first time in 
her life she did not go with them to the gate 
for the good-bye kiss that each member of 
the house conceded as the right of the baby 
‘and pet. But in her mother’s arms she sobbed 
out her trouble. 

«I didn’t like her a bit, mamma, and now 
she has made papa scold me, I just hate her! 
She has got eyes like a cat, and papa never 
told me not to talk before—and I’m not a 
tomboy. Oh dear! Oh dear!” 

“ My little Zoe must not hate anyone,” said 
the sweet voice that had calmed all her childish 
griefs. “ And you must not say unkind things 
of anyone. Papa was just a little vexed about 
something else this morning, I expect. He will 
love his birdie just as well as ever when he 
comes home. You must treat the young 
lady kindly when she comes, Zoe, dar- 
lin: ” 


“Ts she coming here, mamma ?” 

** Yes—would you not like to have a gover- 
ness ?” 

“No, mamma, I wouldn’t; and, mamma, 
would it be right to act as if I liked her when I 
didn’t?” And the clear, earnest eyes looked 
wonderingly into her mother’s. 

Ah, little Zoe! You have not learned yet 
the lessons of deceit society teaches. When you 
are a few years older, you will learn to dissem- 
ble with the rest of the world, and speak fair 
words when the heart is full of bitterness. 

When Mr. Langdon sent his card up to Miss 
Crawford, she kept them waiting but a few 


apology. She was certainly fine-looking, and 
her face almost perfect in feature. Her hair, 
of a rich auburn, was arranged in massive coils 
at the back of her finely-shaped head, but would 
escape in soft, careless curls about her face and 
neck. 

Her form was well developed and commanding 
and her manner dignified, but easy; but to a 
childish eye, unused to affectation, the ease 
seemed more studied than natural.’ As Zoe had 
said, her eyes spoiled the effect of her face, 
being of that cold light grey that always seems 
hiding secrets. 





Thelashes and eyebrows were so many shades 
lighter than her hair, that it did seem to Amy 
that Zoe had spoken the truth when she said 


minutes, and then came in with a graceful | 





“There are no eyebrows.” The thin lips car- 
ried out the verdict the eyes had pronounced, 
and altogether it was a soulless face. But there 
was a subtle charm about the woman that sways 
more than mere beauty—a flattery in her very 
movements, that even exercised itself over Amy 
before she had been in her presence many mo- 
menvs. 

Mr. Langdon’s errand was soon explained, 
and the young lady was overwhelmed with 
gratitude. ‘‘ Indeed, Mr. Langdon was too kind. 
He could not know just how destitute she had 
felt that morning.” And the rich lace handker- 
chief covered the eyes which Mr. Langdon and 
Amy could not know were tearless and trium- 
phant. 

Then Amy told her that as her mother was 
an invalid, she would like to have her home and 
spend a few days at Hillside before her duties 
really commenced, in order that they might 
know each other better. 

« Ah yes, they did not know how glad she 
would be to do this, for her aunt had to go back 
as teacher that very day, and she had not 
known where to turn. If they wonld excuse 
her a moment, she would be ready to go with 
them now.” 

And she departed, leaving Amy in rather a 
dazed condition, and Mr. Langdon more pleased 
with his client than ever. Soon she reappeared 
ina hasty walking suit and the trio set out to- 
gether. When they reached the house, the 
young lady paused in silent admiration of the 
scene, and, while Amy went in to prepare her 
mother for the arrival, the other two stood 
together in a silence that was broken at last by 
a long-drawn sigh, and—“ Oh, Mr. Langdon, how 
happy a family must be todwell in the midst 
of so much beauty ? How much bettera girl I 
might have been had I had such a home!” 

The eyes she turned to meet his were wet with 
tears, and under their influence looked almost a 
dewy blue. The face was a very sad and a very 
pretty one just then,and Mr. Langdon felt very 
sorry for her indeed. He said, cheeringly : 

«You must not give way to sad thoughts, Miss 
Crawford. If my daughters grow up as self- 
reliant, yet modest, girls as yourself, I shail be 
satisfied.” 

The round cheek glowed, and there was a 
gratified gleam under the long lashes. Mrs. 
Langdon met Miss Crawford with her usual 
kind politeness, and the young lady, as she 
clasped the slight hand in hers, kissed the 
invalid’s cheek, and murmured : 

**T shall love you dearly.” 

The pink glow called up by excitement now 
deepened into crimson on Annie’s Langdon’s 
cheek. Though a very affectionate woman in 
her own family, to strangers she was rather 
reserved, and this kiss from a woman she had 
never seen before shocked more than it gratified 
her; and a little figure hid within the bay win- 
dow opposite shook with suppressed passion as 
it muttered: 

** How dare she kiss my mother ?” 

But Miss Crawford seemed unconscious of 
having done anything unusual, and Mr. Lang- 
don, having performed the ceremony of intro- 
duction, went back to his office, well satisfied. 
The native power of the woman soon asserted 
itself, and Mrs. Langdon could not help being 
pleased with the deference and yet dignity of 
her manner. But when, after an hour’s pleasant 
conversation, Amy took Miss Crawford into the 
parlour, Zoe crept from her hiding-place, and 
standing by her mother’s side, slily rubbed the 
spot upon her cheek where the lady’s lips had 
touched. 

“Why, Zoe,” laughed Mrs. Langdon, “ what 
do you mean ?” 

“TI want it off—I want it off!” cried the ex- 
cited child. “Mamma, I can’t kiss you till it’s 
off.” 

“ Why, my darling, it won’t hurt either of us. 
Come here to mamma, and let her talk to you 
about it.” 

But Zoe was too excited to talk, and soon 
slipped away into the hall, which she found Amy 
and Miss Crawford crossing. 

‘Why, you are the little girl I saw at the 
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hotel yesterday,” said the latter, laying her hand 
on Zoe’s brown curls. 

“Yes,” replied straightforward Zoe, “I am 
the girl you said was a tomboy yesterday.” 

«Why, what a good memory you have; little 
one! If you remembered me so well why did 
you not come to speak to me ?” 

“Because I did not like you,” was the more 
truthful than polite response. 

«Why, Zoe!” said the mortified Amy, as the 
child sprang away. 

“Let her alone, dear,” said Miss Crawford. 
* She is offended at a foolish speech of mine, 
but we sball soon be friends ;” but Amy knew 
Zoe better. 

On the following Monday morning Miss Craw- 
ford was installed as governess in the Langdon 
family, and several weeks passed by very plea- 
santly to everybody, with one exception. Amy 
and Howard soon yielded to the charm of their 
teacher’s influence, and soon implicitly trusted 
and -relied on her friendship. Mrs. Langdon 
was very much pleased with her mode of teach- 
ing, and her husband was more and more 
delighted with her. With the keen insight of 
women of her class of mind, she soon found out 
the weak side of his character, and so played 
upon it that she blinded his eyes to all else but 
her graces of mind. 

But Zoe was inflexible ; she never yielded ene 
inch in her hatred of her teacher, or allowed 
herself to be flattered into anything like a friend- 
ship with her. She studied well, and recited 
her lessons to the governess, simply because her 
mother wished her to do so; but it was automa- 


came from his lips. And so the strange compact 
was mode. Before anything else was said, the 
rest of the family had gathered about them, all 
rejoicing to see “mamma out.” 

And well they might all remember it! For 
ere the morning sunbeams shot into the east 
windows of the white house on the hill, Death 
was there. He had kissed the gentle lips, and 
smoothed the pain-drawn brow, folded the 
hands that had never grown weary working good, 
and borne to Heaven the pure, sweet soul of 
Annie Langdon. As her life ebbed away in a 
crimson tide from her lips, she had them all 
called about her—for speech was already gone, 
and she could only look at them with her’soul- 
ful eyes, saying more precious, tender things 
than tongue could have spoken. 

Carrol Langdon supported his dying wife in 
his arms, his eyes bent upon her, as if his very 
loving glance could keep life in the frail form. 
The aged mother held tenderly her daughter’s 
hand, butdid not weep. Amy and Howard knelt 
sobbing by the bedside. But Zoe—little Zoe, 
wakened from the sound, sweet ‘sleep of child- 
hood by her father’s tears upon her face, threw 
herself in a paroxysm of grief upon the bed, 
crying with every breath, “ Oh, mamma, don’t 
die ! don’t die!” 

The Lord pity the motherless; wherever in 
all thy earth they may be found. Thou alone 
canst raise their souls from the dark valley of 
desolation, where only an orphan’s feet can 
tread ! 

I will not linger upon those first months of 
utter sorrow, nor attempt to describe the daily 





tion-like, and without ‘the life and animation 
that had always characterised her recitations. 
We cannot say why, but it was given to the | 
eight-year-old child to read the nature of this 
woman, and discern the serpent hidden there, 
far better than any of the older and wiser} 
minds about her, unless we except Mrs. Marcy, 
who looked upon her from the first with cold 
distrust. 

One evening, about a month after Miss Craw- 
ford’s arrival at Hillside, Mr. Langdon left the 
parlour, whither he had been called to listen to 
anew song of Amy’s, and entered his wife’s 
room, to find her sitting by the window through 
which came the perfume of the roses. With 
the well-known deceitfulness of her disease, 
there were days when she felt strong, and 
almost well, and now her cheek was stained with 
crimson, and her blue eye bright as in her girl- 
hood. 

Her mother sat beside her, and between them | 
nestled Zoe, who slipped quietly out of the room | 
as her father entered. ‘There never had been 
the same relations between this strange child 
and: her father since Miss Crawford’s | 
coming. Already the breach was made that after | 
a while should widen into an almost impassable 
gulf. 

«“Why, Annie, are you not afraid, dearest, to 
sit by that open window ?” | 

“Oh, Carrol! I was longing so for a breath of 
the summer air, and the sight of the roses. It | 
won't hurt me, I know.” 

“Let me take you in my arms, darling, and | 
carry you out on the piazza. It will hurt you | 
less than sitting here. Wrap her up well, | 
mother.” And he lifted the fragile form as if it | 
had been a child’s. Outon the piazza, Annie | 
Langdon sat leaning her cheek against her hus- | 
band’s shoulder, and looking at the purple and 
gold of the sunset. 

“It is the sunset of life with me, Carrol,” she 
whispered, “and the only pain is leaving you | 
and my children. I want to talk with you about | 
the children, dear. I am not afraid that you | 
will not always be good to them, but Zoe is such | 
a peculiar child. ‘I feel as if God were going to | 
give my soul that mission—to still guard my | 
baby. AndI want you'to promise to still let | 
her be my child, Carrol, and never to do any- 
thiny in regard to her that you think will 
grieve the spirit of her mother. Promise, 
Carrol.” 

The blue eyes looking up into his had a 
strange inspired gleam in theirclear depths, and 





though the heart stand still with agony. Carrol 
seemed almost to command the promise that | Langdon plunged with every month deeper into 


life of those bereft. Miss Crawford, who knew 
that Mrs. Marcy did not like her, would have: 
left the house, and found a boarding-place else- 
where, and taught Mr. Langdon’s children with 
others in a small, select school, but to this he 
would not hear. 

She had almost made her presence indispen- 
sable to Amy and Howard. With ready tact, 
she knew just where a word of consolation would 
be appreciated, and when “ silence was golden,” 
and by degrees the whole household were won} 
by her tearful sympathy into a belief of her 
goodness and purity. All but Zoe. 

For weeks after her mother’s death she went 
about the house with a strange look upon her 
face—an old, saddened look that should have 
belonged only to the face of one’ who has 
watched every hope and friend into the grave— 
shunning even her father’s presence. Her 
grandmother only could comfort her, and she not 
by words. 

The child would creep to her side very often, 
and simply laying her head upon her knee, 
while the hand that had so often rested on her 
mother’s head, gently caressed hers, and the 
great brown eyes that had been so full of happi- 
ness and joy, so brimful of exuberant mischief, 
would put on a far-away glorified look, as if she 
whose pure soul was yet so much like the angels, 
was permitted to gaze into the heaven her 
mother had entered. 

Zoe was strangely changed, but not in her 
feelings toward Miss Crawford.. It was evident 
to the most easual observer ‘that the young 
lady’s presence was positive pain to the child, 
who shrank from her touch as from a serpent. 
Was it not a premonition—the first shadow of 
the fast darkening future? Her father never 
reproached her for it, though, even when Miss 
Crawford came to him with tearful regrets that 
“ she could not win ‘Zoe’s love.” 

For he remembered too well that last charge, 
solemn and strange, of his dead wife, and all 
through the first year of widowhood she was 
nearer to him than all the world—even sleeping 
nestled in his arms at night, and comforting 
him by even her silent presence; and when 
thought grew too painful to be borne alone, he 
would arouse her, to talk to him of the dear one 
loved and lost. 





CHAPTER III. 


Two years went slowly by, for time will move, 





lities, and was at last, by unanimous vote of 
is district, elected to a seat in Parliament, 

Miss Crawford was now principal of the young 
ladies’ seminary in the village. The pleasant 
home at Fiillside was still a pleasant home, 
though the sweet presiding angel was gone. 

On the afternoon that the result of the election 
was announced, Amy and Howard came home 
from school with proud, exultant faces, but Zoe's 
step was heavy and unelastic, and her face sullen 
instead of joyous. 

* «What ails, little daughter. of Mr. Langdon »” 
said Howard, as she would have passed as they 
stood about'their grandmotherin the hall. ‘ Don’t 
you want to go to London ?” 

“No,” she answered, shortly. “And I don’t 
want papa to go.’? , 

« Why, Zoe,” said Amy, “ why not ?” 

“ Because,” she answered, * when he. goes he 
will take Miss Crawford with him.” 

“ Why, Zoe Langdon, how dare,you even hint 
such a thing ?” cried Amy. . “I do not believea 
word of it!” ‘ 

Just then the library door opened, and Mr. 
Langdon stood in their midst. 

« What is it you do not believe, Amy?” he 
asked : 

The girl hesitated a moment, then said, 
boldly : 

“That you are going to give Miss Crawford 
my mother’s place.” 

“Come in here, all of you—I want to, talk to 


ou. 

They followed him into the library, and when 
there he told them in as few words as: possible 
that what Zoe had said was true. 

“‘ Miss Crawford has promised to be -my wife, 
and as nearly as possible fill the place of your 
mother to you. You areallold enough to look 
reasonably at this matter, and though it may 
grieve you, you know me well enough to know 
that I will permit no unkind treatment of my 
wife.” 

They were all very still while he was speaking 
) but when he was through, Amy, who had been 
struggling with her feelings, could restrain them 
no longer, and sprang to her father’s side, with 
uplifted, tearful face. 

“Oh, papa, don’t so soon—so soon give her 
my dead mother’s place! I will work so hard, 
dear papa.” 

He interrupted her with: 

“You talk like a child, Amy—I did not 
expett this from you. Let me hear no more of 
it 


The girl shrank back from the cold words as 
from a blow, and feltas if she were dying, as she 
stood there. Then Mrs. Marcy arose, with the 
dignity of age, still holding 7-9’: cctvurless 
face against her: breast, and spoke very calmly, 
telling him that if he thought he could be 
happier, she was for him, but, proudly: 
“When Hillside gets a new mistress, and 
Annie’s children a new mother, of course I must 
change my home.” 

«There is no need of that, mother,” said Mr. 
Langdon, hastily; ‘Miss Crawford herself 
expresses a desire that you should remain and 
take care of your children, and expects to derive 
much assistance from your advice.” ; 
The old lady did not answer, but a sarcastic 
smile curved her lips, for she knew why this had 
been said—knew that it was a part of Emily 
Crawford’s deep-laid plan. She said no more, 
but turning, left the room, followed by the 
children. 

“Come to me, Zoe,” said her father as the 
child passed him. 

The instinct of obedience was strong, and 
the child paused at his side, but -her face was 
averted. 

« You do not:love me, Zoe,” he said, sadly. 

“ You do not love my mamma,” she replied ; 
aud, without looking at him, left the room. 

It was not. many weeks until Emily Crawford 
called herself, Mr. Langdon’s wife—a position 
for which she had aimed for months before she 
saw him, and for which she had schemed and 
planned even before the death of his gentle wife. 
It would be tedious were I to enumerate the 





various arts of this youthful adept in deception 
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to win the husband’s affections from his dead 
jdol.. Suffice it that they succecded. 

Mr. Langdon need have feared no outbreak 
from ‘his childrén; they were too well trained 
for that. But there was.a coldness and estrange- 
ment- between the parent and children that 
deepened as the days went by. They could not 
sympathise with him in that which formed the 
sole burden of his thoughts, and never again 
was the beautiful sympathy and trustfulness 
that had made thisa peculiar family restored. 
From the day when the disclosure was made 
until he coldly announced the day of his 
nuptials, no allusion was made to the event. 

Two days before the martiage was to take 
place, his wife’s mother left Hillside, with many 
gloomy forebodings for Annie’s children. Upon 
the wedding morning Zoe could nowhere be 
found, and ‘it; was not until late in the evening 
that Amy, in her fearful search, found the chiid 
with her head upon her mother’s grave, herdry, 
burning eyes fixed upon the inscription : 

« Annie, loved wife of Carrol Langdon.” 

No entreaty or persuasion could induce herto 
return to the house, and just as the “‘ happy 
pair” were crossing the threshold of home she 
fiitted past them in the twilight like a wan little 
ghost. 

In spite of his happiness, Carrol Langdon’s 
beart gave a great throb of pain as Annie’s 
child thus passed him so coldly, but the beauti- 
ful Satan at his side soon caused him to forget 
that. The following week the house was closed 
and the entire family went to London. 


(To be Concluded in our Next.) 











FACETIZ. 


“curTrKe!” 


Customer: “ I—aw—want 
taches dyed.” 

Artist: ‘“ Yessir—certainly, 
?em with you, siz >” 


my—aw—mous- 


sir—’ brought 
—Punch. 


THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 


Everyone is ready to congratulate King 
Alfonso and his intended bride. Even the Stock 
Exchange hasn’t a word to say against these 
Spanish Bonds. —Funny Folks, 


A DRAMATIC INCIDENT AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


“Tux crisis at Constantinople,” says the 
“Standard,” “has been enlivened by a 
peculiarly dramatic incident,” and then ovr 
contempotary proceeds to give a few vare 
details. Much fuller particulars have, however, 
reached us, and the-foltowirg may be relied 
upon as absolutely accurate : 
Outside the Cabinet Cowncil. 

Henry Layard. 

Sir Henry (to officer): “ Is the Ruler of the 
Faithful im?” 

Orvicer: “He’s in, Sir Henry, but he’s 
very busy reforming. Cabinet Council on to- 
day.’ 

Str Henry: “Oh, is there? So much the 
better.: Well, he’ll see me. Just take that 
card in, will you? Catch hold. It’s quite 
c rect.” 

(Exit officer, very doubtfully.) 

Interior of Council-room. 

Appun, .Hamip: ‘“ Mashallah, Bismillah, 
Allah-il-Allah, and the rest of it, here’s this tire- 
some infidel wants’ to see me. Shall we 
let him in? If we don’t, I’m afraid he’ll letus 


Arrival of Sir 


Mannmovup Neprm: “ We can’t possibly reform 
if we’re to be bothered so. Why does’nt he leave 
us alone ? 

Axsput Hamip: “ Cateh- Layard leaving us a 
loan. There, I suppose he must have his way. 
Send him in.” 

Enter.Sir Henry. 

Str Henry (looking round sternly): “ Now 
you fellows,-what are you doing >” 

Cuorus (feebly): “Please, Sir Henry 
we're reforming. We haven’t lost any time, 
really.” 





Str Henry: ‘You've been procrastinating, | 
and procrastination’s the thief of time.” 

Axpput Hamip: “Oertainly, Sir Henry, and 
that’s why we haven’t lost any.” 

Str Henry: “ Pshaw 

Cxuorvus or Pasuas: “ Yes, Sir Henry ?” 

Sin Henry (roaring): Hold your tongues ! 
Let me tell you once for all that England won’t 
endure your harem-scarem way of Government. 
You must give the women the sack, eut down 
the milliners’ bills, and yay your debts. That's 
the way to reform.” 

(Exit hastily.) 

Axsput Hamrp (after a very long patse): 
‘Give the women the sack? Why (suddenly) 
ean it be that Gladstone has:come into power ? 
Allah ! it must be so. Is not this the veritable 
beginning of the bag and Baggage policy? 

(Dissolves Council in alarm.) 

—Funny Folks. 


LIABLE TO MISCONSTRUCTION. 


(Ethelinda is showing Algernon her new 
purchase, a bargain in choice fur. Enter 
papa.) 

Papa! “Come, come, Ethy, you ought to be 
out and about this cold day, not sitting idly by 
the fire. And with that muff, too!” 

—Funny Folks. 


AN ELIGIBLE OPENING. 


Master Frank: ‘You have no. father, 
then ?” 

Master Freppyr: “No. 
thinking of adopting one. 
old boy ?” 


Facet is, I was 
Know any likely 
—Fumy Foiks. 


WORK AND PLEASURE. 


Tur honey Bee one morning said, 
I like your looks, Miss Butterfly, 
greatly ; 
In manners you are light and free, 
There’s nothing in you proud or 
stately ; 
You roam about on summer’s day, 
Kissing the flowers blooming sweetly, 
But you nothing carry home at night— 
A day of waste completely. 


Now I, like you, roam free from care 
All day, and cull the sweets from 
flowers ; 
‘A life of pleasure, you will say. 
Ah, me! how happy all your hours! 
You make a slight mistake, my dear, 
I certainly take things at leisure, 
But if you watched me home at night 
You'd see I business join with plea- 
sure. 


At eve I take my harvest home 
And lay in.store for rainy day; 
Yet when I am at hardest work 
The idle think me but at play. 
But thinking will not build the hive, 
Or idleness fill it with honey, 
As well blow out a purse with wind 
And fancy it was fullof money. O. P. 


STATISTICS. 


Tue PartiaMEnTary Biris ror 1879-80.— 
The whole of the plans for private bills to be 
proceeded with in the ensuing session have 
been deposited in the Private Bill office of the 
House of Commons. Last year’s total reached 
238, but this year the number has come down 
to 218, although there are six more railway 
bills than last year; and this will probably 
make the actual work of the ensuing session 
equal to its predecessor. There are plans for 
72 railways, 22 tramways, 49 miscellaneous, an‘ 








70 ‘provisional orders this year, as, compared ! 


with 66 railways, 30 tram trays, 66 miscellaneous, 
and 76 provisional orders of last year. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


__-— 


PottsHina Deat Fioors.—Smooth the floor 
with plane, and paper, fill up cracks with plaster 
of Paris mixed with water, procure.a penny worth 
brown umber, 2lb. Use Young’s patent size, 
which melt ; mix enough umber to'suit the eye, 
brush this over the floor; when dry, paper down 
and vatpish with one pail brown hard varnish 
one pail French polish. 

To clean coloured leather, use 1 0z oxalic acid 
dissolved. in 1 pint distilled water. 

Barue weak eyes before retiring at night with 
a little sugar dissolved in warm water. 

A Pretty OrwNament.—During the cold 
winter months, any plant that looks bright and 
green adds to the cheerfulness of a room, and 
the simplest and cheapest expedients are most 
popular. Take about twenty wheat-ears with 
two or three inches of the straw, tie them 
together, hang them in a celery-glass with 
water; the top will soon become a. perfect 
pyramid of verdure, and will retain its beauty 
for several weeks. This simple operation may 
be successfully practised at any time during the 
winter, and affords much satisfaction at little 
cost. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Joun Menzizs, the Scottish publisher, 
died suddenly at Edinburgh. on the 6th inst., in 
his seventy-second year. 

A SNOWFLAKE costume for skating in Paris is 
made in the new black velvet, dashed with 
white, and trimmed with black and white 
fur. 

Ir has been proposed that during the forth- 
‘coming winter months the Metropolitan police 
should be armed at night with revolvers. 

Tue presentation of a pair of trousers to Mr. 
Gladstone was a mistake, for he is fairly well 
off in that respect, but his hat pleads for a 
successor. You may tell Gladstone anywhete 
in a crowd by his hat. It is such a batteret 
article. It is not that it has become old, for it 
was always that.; it is not that it never seems to 
know the luxury of a brush, but itis a very dusty 
hat, anda very battered hat, a hat that has 
suffered much from many perorations. It ought 
to go to the British Museum. 

Tux Jablochkoff system in the use of electric 
light, which London and Paris have hitherto 
adopted, is to. have a powerful rival in 
an American plan, known as the brush system, 
which is‘said while giving equal if not superior 
results, to be nearly one-third cheaper in use. 
The speculation is considered so good that 
£50,000 has been given for the patent for Great 
Britain. Soon, it is understood; the public will 
have an opportunity of judging between the 
rival systems. 

Miss Muuxer, who scored such a signal vic- 
tory in the recent School Board elections in 
the Metropolis, is only twenty-seven years of 
age, and was educated at Gurton College, Cam- 
bridge. She has literally prepared herself for 
the position which she now fills. Her career is, 
perhaps, altogether unique. She entered the 
late cotitest quite single-handed, and will, it is 
understood, bear the expense of her election. 
Miss Mailer’s appearance and public perform- 
ance were marked by earnestness and a thorough 
familiarity with educational work. 

Tue Americans are a remarkable people. The 
last new novelty, proposed in the way of leg 
competition isa standing match. Competitors 
to stand on a foot square of ground without 
lifting their feet. The last one who drops to 
win, A contest of this kind has the advantage 
that it could be combined with others, such as.a 
grinning match ora squinting match. Unless 
some such interesting feature were added, 
spectators might finda standing match a little 
slow. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lrxo M.—We have known many who have purchased 
lottery tickets, but we do not know of any who have 
drawn prizes. On the contrary, we have known several 
persons who were so infatuated with this species of 
gambling that they have pawned their clothing and furni- 
ture to buy tickets. 

Kecsen L.—If the young lady shows a disposition to 
overlook past differences, and you feel that way inclined 
yourself, you should certainly meet her advances half 
way. 

Cuiare.— The first or principal bridesmaid holds the 
bride’s gloves and bouquet during the marriage service. 
= rest of the bridesmaids have nothing whatever to 

o. 

Datsr R.—Surely persons who are engaged would not 
pass each other in a formal way like mere acquaintances ; 
if they could do so we should suggest that with such 
want of mutual interest the engagement can be produc- 
tive of very little bappiness. 

Sanpvusxy —To make gunpowder, take of refined nitre, 
seventy five parts; sulpbur, ten parts ; best refined willow 
charcoal, fifteen parts. Powder each separately, and 
mix, with a little water, in a mortar. 

James.—The Horo raph is a little instrument patented 
by Messrs. Newton, Wilson & Co., and is an invaluable 
aid to commercial and professional men. It is a writing 
oS peas instrument, and enables copies to be dupli- 
ca by the thousand in the quickest possible time. 
Black ink is used, producing perfect impressions. 

Kare T.—Send stam envelope with full address to 
the Editor, who will advise you by post. 

Lrr.—It is a mistaken sense of filial duty to marry a 
man you despise —— because your parents have for a 
term of years rega’ him as their future son-in-law. 
They may with propriety object to ret marrying an 
unworthy person, or one who is unable to provide for 
you, but in a matter of so much importance as the selec- 
tion of a husband your own feelings are first to be con- 
sulted. As you are over twenty perhaps it would be best 
to induce your lover to refrain from pressing his suit 
until you are of age, and then you can act for yourself 
if your parents refuse their consent. 

R. F. W.—To learn shorthand so as to report a speech 
verbatim will require a daily study and practice of six 
months tothe year. Witha teacher it could be mastered 
sooner, but still it would require several months’ prac- 
tice. 

Dics.—“ E pluribus unum” means one out of many, 
or one composed of many. 

Fareo.—We have not received your advertisement. It 
must have miscarried. 

R. W.—Your cool recognition proceeded on an assump- 
tion injurious to her, namely, that she had done some- 
thing wrong. You had no right to assume that till she 
had an opportunity to explain. The trouble began there. 
Now, do not stand upon points, but let it be cleared up 
between you. 

W. G.—1. It would be rather unkind, to say the least, 
for a young lady to ignore a communication under the 
circumstances you mention. 2. No rulecan be laid down 
for such cases. Each one has to be determined on the 
circumstances attending it. 

Sroupent.—The ‘‘ Molly Magnires”’ is the name of a 
secret society in Ireland. 

W. T. G.—We fail to see any cause for anxiety on your 
part because the gentleman has not asked you for your 
company or proposed marriage. As he is a frequent 
visitor at your house, and you accept his invitations to 
go to various places, there is no necessity for formally 
asking you if he may be considered as your “ stead 
company,” as you phrase it, As to whether he loves you 
we cannot say. You should be able to form an opinion 
as to that by his actions. He may do so, and not being 
in a position to get married just at x it. may hesit 
in making a declaration and tie proposal of marriage 
which must necessarily follow. We suggest that you do 
not allow the matter to give you any uneasiness, but 
trust to time to bring all things right. 





Erurt and Iva, two friends, would like to correspond 
witn two tall, dark gentlemen. Edith is twenty, good- 
looking, dark hair and eves, medium height, fond of 
home and music. Iva is fair, domesticated, good-looking, 
fond of home. 

Bxsstx F., twenty-one, tall, fair, would like to corre- 
spond with a gentieman about twenty-four with a view 
to matrimony. 

Lrzziz and Brrttr, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Lizzie is eighteen, loving, 
fair, fond of home. Bertie is twenty, tall, brown hair, 
blue eyes, of a loving disposition. Respondents must be 
about twenty-five, dark. 

J.G. W. and L. W., two friends, wish to corresvond 
with two voung ladies abouttwenty. Residents of New- 
castle preferred. 

W. G. B., twenty, brown eyes, fair, ‘of a loving dispo- 
sition, would like to correspond with a young lady about 
nineteen, 

Jou, twenty-two, a seaman in the Royal ae. good- 
looking, would like to correspond witn a young lady about 
nineteen. 

Roartr Tom, Irorciap, and Purser’s Cras, three 
seumen in the Royal Navy, would lixe to correspond with 
tnree young ladies with a view to matrimony. Roarty 
Tom is twenty-one, fair, good-looking, fond of children. 
Ironclad is twenty-two, dark, fond of music and dancing. 
Purser’s Crab is twenty-three, dark, biue eyes, fond of 
children. 

Harrier and Rosamown, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two tradesmen. Harriet is eighteen, 
fair. Rosamond is twenty-one, dark, tall. 


THE IVY AND THE MISTLETOE. 


Sarp the ivy to the mistletoe, “‘ Pray tell me 
what's the reason 

That we always meet together at this festive 
Christmas season ? 

Why is it that my sombre leaf, your weird and 
twisted bough, 

Are intertwined to form a wreath for dear old 
Christmas’ brow ? 


“Tis true that we’ve together seen some scores 

of merry faces, 

And (shall we whisper it, old friend?) as many 
fond embraces ; 

We've hid within our friendly shade dozens of 
blushing misses, 

Receivers *neath the mistletoe of sweet and 
stolen kisses. 


“ We've decked the board around which sat the 

children merry-hearted, 

We've seen the meeting of old friends, we’ve 
seen fond lovers parted ; 

We've heard the silvery voices of the little ones 
at play, 

And the memory of those happy scenes will 
never fade away.” 


“ Dear pei said the mistletoe, in accents clear 
and low, 
“Tis fit that when Old Christmas goes we too 
should also go ; { 
You are the type of friendship, your stem is 
always green, 
While I upon love’s faithful breast entwine my 
leafy screen. 


“ *Tis meet that when the dear Old Year is passing 


fast away, 
And = yg of his footsteps grows fainter day 
y day, 
When Christmas comes to say good-bye with 
smile and in, r, 
True love and friendship, side by side, should 
gild the closing year. ¥. McD. 


Mavpeand Maskt, sisters, would like to correspond 
with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. Maude 
is twenty-one, good-looking. Mabel is nineteen, pretty. 
Each have £2 per week. Eespondents must be in good 
positions. 

Hoox Por and Mrss Sronee, two seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would like to correspond with two young ladies. 
Hook Pot is medium height, biue eyes, fair, of a loving 
oo —.ee Mess Sponge is fond of music, dark, medium 

eight. 

Sronct, Rammer, and Worm, three seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three young 
ladies. Sponge is twenty-three, medium heicht, good- 
lookirg. Eammer is twenty-four, dark, medium height, 
curly hair. Worm is twenty-one, fair. 

Tixr, Dona, and Lavra, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three seamen in the Royal Navy. Tiny 
is twenty-three. loving. Dora 1s twenty, fond of home 
and music. Laura is eighteen, fond of dancing and music. 
Respondents must be from twenty-four to forty-four, 
good-tempered. J 

Krxo and Girwy, two friends, wouldlike to corresvond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. Kino 
is twentv-two, tail, fair. Glynn is twenty-four, medium 
height, dark, of a loving disposition. 

Wet Dore and Listen To Mr, two friends, would 
like to correspond with two petty officers in the Royal 
Navy with a view to matrimony. Well Done is twenty- 
one, dark hair and eyes, loving, fond of home. and ciil- 
dren. Listen to Me is nineteen, , black hair, blue 
eyes, and of a ioving disposition. Respondents must be 
between twenty-one and twenty-five. 

Bueie Corp, a seaman in the Royal Navy, would like 
to correspond with a young lady about seventeen, tail,- 





fair, of a loving disposition, 








Vixew and Lroxo, sisters, and Lxon, their friend, 
would like to correspond with three gentlemen. Vixen 
is twenty, brown hair, blue eyes, dark, fond of music and 
dancing. Leola is twenty-two, auburn hair, biue eyes, 
fond of home and music. Leon is twenty-one, fair, 
tall, fond of music and children. 

Roger, Ropert, and Lxeonarp C., three seamen in the 
Royal Navy, wish to correspond with three young ladies 
with a view to matrimony. Roger is twenty-five, dark, 
medium height, and fond of children. is twenty- 
two, light hair, blue eyes, medium height, of a loving 
disposition. Leo is twenty-one, black hair and eyes, 
fond of music and dancing. 
®=Nep and Cxarier, two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies. Ned 
is twenty-one, medium height, dark. Charley is twenty. 
three, tall, fair. 

Saucr He.ey, eighteen, a domestic servant, would like 
to correspond with a young man about twenty-two. She 
is loving, fond of home cnildren, 

Norpeyrtxt Gun, twenty-three, a seamanin the Royal 
Navy, would like to correspond with a young lady about 
his own age. . 

Tor Mast and Low Mast, two seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would like to correspond with two young ladies, 
Top Mast is twenty-one, good-looking, brown eyes, dark, 
Low Mast is twenty-two, auburn hair, hazel eyes, fair, 
fond of music. 

&Cecit, twenty-two, handsome, dark hair, blue eyes, 
medium height, would like to correspond with a good- 
looking young lady. 

Write Quicx, Erevate Rest, and Crervs Dick, three 
seamen in the Royal Navy, wouid like to correspond 
with three young ladies. rite Quick is twenty-two, 
tall, handsome, fond of children. Elevate Rest is twenty. 
one, fond of dancing. Cyprus Dick is nineteen, fond of 
children. 

Manioy, fair, tall,forown hair, hazel eyes, thorouchly 
domesticated, would like to corresp with a respect. 
able tradesman. 

J.S. B., twenty-six, fair, would like to correspond with 
a young lady with a view to matrimony, 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


G. G. G. is responded to by—Frances A., nineteen, 
tall, brown hair, hazel eyes, fond of home, thorougily 
domesticated, loving. 

Repmonp by—Adelaide, eighteen, fair, grey eyes, fond 
of home, of a loving disposition; end by—Florrie T., 
seventeen, tall, iight hair, hazel eyes, fond of music, 
loving, domesticated. 

VioLet by--Thomas E., twenty-three, light brown hair 
biue eyes, medium height. 

Curistina by—Frederick A. 

Beatrice by—William P, 

Jasmine by—George R. 

NortHERN EaGir by—Dewdrop, eighteen, golden hair, 
medium height, fond of music and dancing. 

Mar by—Life Buoy, tall, fair. 

Litany by—Life Belt, twenty-two, medium height 
dark, of a loving disposition. 

Bratrice by—Tradesman, twenty, tall, fair, fond of 
home and music. 

James P. by—Annette, eighteen, medium height, dark 
hair, biue eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of nome 
and children. 

Eruxt by—Jack, twenty-two, fair, dark hair and eyes, 
loving, fond of home and music. 

Hitpa by—Tom, twenty, medium height, of a lounge 
disposition, dark, blue eyes, good-looking, tall, fond of 
home and music. 


Att the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tus 
Loypos ReapEe are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-halfvence, Eigit- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightvence each. 

Tux Lonpox Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfvence 
Weekxiy ; or Quarteriy One Shiliing and Eightpence. 

Lire and Fasu1ox, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence eacnh. 

EvzRrsopr’s JOURNAL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 





*,* Now Ready, Vol, XXIII. of Tax Lowpow Reaper, 
Price 48. 64. 


Aiso the Tittz and ispsx to Vol. XXXIII., Price One 
Penny. 





NOW READY, the CHRISTMAS (DOUBLE) PART 
(Parts 204, 205), containing EXT. CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, with Complete Stories, Illustrated. Price 
One Shilling, by post One Shilling and Fourpence. 





N.B.—Corresvondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Taz Lonpows Reapgz, 334, Strand, W.C. 


+i+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voiuntariiy authors sno’ 
retain copies. 








London: Pubiished for the Proprietors at 334, Strand, by 
4. Smitz & Co, 
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